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tials which assure continued pleasure and satisfaction for many years 
to come. Mitchell Playground Equipment meets every requirement of 
design, convenience and construction. These features combined with the 
fact that ““Betterbilt” apparatus is no more expensive (often times being 
cheaper) than ordinary equipment, gives you the reason why Mitchell is 
meeting with evergrowing favor with school and municipal officials, club 
directors and playground instructors. 
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Send for the Mitchell “Betterbilt” catalogue today. THIS COUPON WILL BRING OUR CATALOGUE 
As you turn its pages note from the illustrations how 
strongly and sturdily Mitchell Equipment is built and MITCHELL MFG. CO. 
assembled. Consider our low price and uniformly good 1805 Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
design and construction. You will be convinced that Please send me a Mitchell Catalog of “Betterbilt™ 
it represents an incomparable value involving real Playground Equipment. 
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The World at Play 


Progress in England.—At a recent meeting 
in New York attended by men interested in boys 
work, W. E. 


england, stated that with the exception of London, 


Hincks, a magistrate of Leicester, 


recreation opportunity in England is fairly easily 
accessible within walking distance to the rank and 
file of the population. Leicester is surrounded 
by playing fields and open country easily accessible 
whether one walks north, south, east or west from 
the city center. Mr. Hincks said that the move- 
ment to raise a million pounds for the National 
Playing Fields Association is proving very suc- 
There is a definite trend in England 
toward making large contributions for the pre- 


cessful. 


ventive program of outdoor play and athletics 
with the idea that this will lessen the need for 
huge sums for hospitals and other curative insti- 
tutions. Since the war, Leicester has acquired 
200 acres of land for playgrounds in connection 
Heretofore the second- 
ary schools have been better cared for than the 


with elementary schools. 


elementary schools. 
Rev. J. C. 


Organization Society of London, said that the 


Pringle, Secretary of the Charity 


most careful surveys, allowing for all errors, re- 
vealed the fact that not more than 14% of the 
adolescents in London are reached by educational 
or recreational organizations. Large numbers of 
London youth, after completing the required 
school training, move off in one sphere of life or 
another without the guidance of any character 
Mr. Pringle felt that free com- 
petition in football and other sports does give 


building agency. 
promise of improving international relations. 


Recreation in Vermont’s Flood District.— 
Writing from Rutland, Vermont, Miss Ruth 
Quigley tells of the conditions which existed dur- 
ing the flood. “The residents in the lower sec- 
tions of the city suffered most,” she writes. 
“They were all housed in the armory and taken 


care of there. We tried to do our bit by looking 


after the children, playing games and keeping 
them together so as not to hinder work in the 
other part of the armory. We played our ever 
popular game of slug ball, volley ball and many 
singing games. One especially gifted person had 
a store of stunt songs which she taught. We had 
no water so we lined the children up for a drink 
of orange juice, and when meal time came we 
saw that each child found his parents. Naps were 
taken in the afternoon and harmony prevailed 
most of the time.” 


One Way of Lighting.—“A few weeks ago,” 
writes Philip Le Boutellier, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Irvington, New Jersey, “I needed 
lighting for an outdoor program. Finding that 
the cost of string electric lights from a pole was 
too costly for the activity involved, we experi- 
mented with a Coleman gasoline lamp. I found it 
gave as good or better results than | have had in 
the past with electricity. The light is strong but 
soft and the cost is very little. The lamp sells 
for $6.50 and the gas consumption is slight— 
about five hours to a pint of gasoline. ‘The light 
from one lamp will permit of playing games in 
an area 25 x 25 feet; two lamps will light a volley 
ball court. 

“T have also used the lamps indoors to aug- 
ment poor stage lighting and I find they are easily 
adaptable for spots.” 


Radio Talks on Recreation.—During Octo- 
ber Mrs. Florence Slown Hyde, Community and 
Good Times Club editor of the Janesville, Wis- 
consin, Gazette, gave a series of four talks on 
various phases of play for rural groups over WLS 
Chicago. The topics were as follows: Playtime 
Profits; Playtime in Rural Schools; Playtime in 
the Home and Playtime Plans for Rural Com- 
munity Groups. 


Recalling the Romance of Chess.—At Wit- 
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tenberg College in Ohio a huge chess board was 
marked off in the stadium, the various pieces used 
in playing the game being represented by stu- 
dents in elaborate costume. The action was fur- 
nished by an old game played between experts. 
The pageant created much interest. 

“All this suggests,” says Mr. Herbert Reed, 
“that inter-collegiate chess with the games acted 
out in this way might have an interest of its own. 
The spectacle of an intellectual battle waged in 
full pageant form has an unmistakable classic 
grandeur. Perhaps a shorter time limit would 
have to be set on each move to keep the interest 
from lagging, but whatever the details, the idea 
seems more truly collegiate than many of the 
collegiate activities now in favor.” 





An Airplane Club in Elmira.—Elmira now 
has an airplane club organized under the auspices 
of Community Service. with eighteen boys from 
twelve to twenty years of age enrolled as charter 
members. A suitable place for the workshop has 
been secured where the boys can conduct their 
meetings and complete their activities and experi- 
ments. 


A Pet Show on a Large Scale——More than 
500 “crying, howling, purring, barking and 
screaming representatives from the animal world” 
were recently transported with their owners in 
trucks to a central playground in the city of Berke- 
ley, California, where an exciting pet show was 
held. Boy Scouts patrolled the grounds, acting 
as guides, ticket salesmen, informers and police. 
A small gate charge was made those not having 
pets in the show, part of the proceeds being used 
to pay for benching and a part being set aside as 
a revolving fund with which to carry on the proj- 
ect in future years. Over 2,000 spectators wit- 
nessed the affair 

The program consisted of flag raising and first 
aid to animals by the Boy Scouts, a carrier pigeon 
release and a large number of “Chum Stunts” 
supervised by the President of the Children’s Pets 
Exhibition Association of America. The com- 
mittee on arrangements consisted of a number of 
city officials and executives of local organizations, 
including the Secretary of the Humane Society. 
Camp Fire Girls had charge of refreshment 
booths. 


The Elks as Hosts.—The Elks’ Club of Port 


Chester has extended the use of its bowling alleys 


to the young business and professional women of 
the city. Under the auspices of the Recreation 
Commission forty-two girls and young women 
have enrolled in the bowling teams which meet 
on two evenings and one afternoon each week, 
There is one group of young business and pro- 
fessional women, and two of local teachers, all 
trying to surpass one another’s score. The big, 
attractive clubhouse provides a pleasant atmos- 
phere for the teams. The very nominal fee 
which each member pays takes care of the expense 
for three hours of use. 


Montreal’s Negro Community Center.— 
For many years the need for a community center 
for the negroes of Montreal—and there are two 
or three thousand living in close proximity to the 
rest of the population—had been keenly felt and 
It remained for a colored citi- 
zen employed by one of the Canadian railroads, 
who had served in War Camp Community Ser- 
vice, working in cooperation with the pastor of 
the negro church, to bring results. 
of Montreal responded to the financial appeal 
which was made. 
and on February 1, 1927, the Negro Community 
Center came into being with a program of clubs 


greatly discussed. 


The citizens 


A house was rented as a center 


and classes for children and young people and of 
recreation activities for adults. Two backyard 
playgrounds are in operation, which in winter 


serve for hockey, skating, and other winter sports. 


Promoting Community Safety.—Under this 
title the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has issued a pamphlet containing a suggested plan 
for the consideration of communities wishing to 
take definite steps for the prevention of accidents. 
The recommendations are based on a demonstra- 
tion in the city of Albany by the New York State 
Conference of Mayors and other municipal offi- 
cials, and the Policyholders’ Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

The following program for playground safety 
work is suggested as part of the campaign: 

1. Formation of a safety committee among the 
children at each playground to assist supervisors 
in the direction of safety activities 

2. Maintenance of bulletin board displays, con- 
sisting of safety posters and other material pre- 
pared and mounted by members of the safety com- 
mittee 

3. Daily inspection of playground property and 
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equipment by the playground supervisor, assisted 
by the safety committee 

4. Formation of safety patrols among the older 
children 

5. Staging of outdoor safety playlets, pageants 
and motion picture performances 

6. Conducting “Learn to Swim” campaigns in 
playground swimming pools. 


The Family Backyard.—“The Backyard— 
the ‘Playground for the Family” is the title of 
the attractive circular recently issued by the Los 
Angeles Playground and Recreation Department, 
containing suggestions for backyard playground 
equipment. ‘There is also a suggested plan for a 
lot 50 feet by 115 feet. 

A copy of this circular may be secured on re- 
quest from George Hjelte, Superintendent of Rec- 
reation, City of Los Angeles, 253 South Broad- 
way. 


Playgrounds in the Rear.—Mayor A. K. 
Grimmer, of the Town of Temiskaming, Quebec, 
Canada, writes of the efforts of the Canadian In- 
ternational Paper Company to provide a small 
playground in the centre of each residential block. 
The ground is so rough and hilly that thus far 
they have only three of these completed... These 
playgrounds are approximately 100’ x 60’, enclosed 
in a wire netting, and are equipped with swings, 
teeters, sand boxes, and other small contrivances 
for the amusement of children. They are not 
supervised as they are situated in the rear of the 
houses and the mothers are able to watch their 


children 


Initiative Provides Swings.—From Belcher- 
town, Massachusetts, comes a story of a teacher, 
a young woman, who turned carpenter and wood- 
man that swings might be provided for the school 
playground. When food sales conducted by the 
teachers failed to provide money enough, this 
teacher went to her father’s woodlot, cut some 
poles and painted them. Then she loaded them 
on a wagon, borrowed her father’s team and took 
them to the school grounds. The next step in- 
volved setting up of the poles and making arrange- 
ments for the necessary iron work to be done by 
the local blacksmith. The playground now has 


four excellent swings. 


Knoxville Increases Recreation Appropri- 
ations.—Rv a unanimous vote of the council of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, the appropriation for rec- 


reation purposes during the year 1927-1928 was 
placed at $21,230, an increase of approximately 
$8,000 over the appropriation of the preceding 
year. 


Hazelton’s Winter Carnival.—Last winter 
Hazelton, Pennsylvania, held a very successful 
winter carnival, including speed and distance rac- 
ing, figure skating, obstacle races, costume skat- 
ing, snow sculpture, sled parade and other in- 
teresting events for adults and children. 

The first sled parade ever held in Hazelton re- 
ceived more applause than any other events. The 
sleds were well decorated at the expense of much 
time and effort. The sled winning this event was 
a creation of beautiful lavender blossoms inter- 
twined with white, attended by girls in lavender 
and white costumes. The snow sculpture contest 
was also very popular. When the signal was 
given, the children disappeared in clouds of snow 
and for some minutes it was difficult to distin- 
guish contestants from the figures they were con- 
structing. A potato race, sled derby and other 
events with general skating completed the pro- 
gram. ‘The success of last year’s carnival has 
assured interest and effort for the carnival to be 
held this winter. 


Elmira’s Winter Program.—Skating on a 
number of playgrounds flooded for the purpose, 
skiing, horseshoe pitching in a county court house 
basement participated in by more than one hun- 
dred men each week, storytelling at the library, 
schools and in private homes, hiking, coasting, 
snow house building, symphony concerts, dra- 
matics, model airplane clubs and many other simi- 
lar activities are scheduled on the winter program 
of Elmira, N. Y., Community Service. 


Evening Recreation in Elementary School 
Buildings in Evansville, Ind.—Evening rec- 
reation is being promoted in eight school build- 
ings from one to three nights a week. More build- 
ings will be opened in the near future. Most of 
the recreation is being promoted among the fathers 
and mothers and in some places the whole family 
is invited to take part in the evening of games. 
ach group is organized. The school playground 
director supervises the evening recreation. This 
method will secure better cooperation between 
the school and community and between the school 
and the Recreation Department. Very effective 
results are being obtained by advertising the com- 
munity nights through the schools. 
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After School Activities in Seattle.—Seattle 
has added eighteen part-time playground workers 
to serve throughout the school year, after school, on 
Saturdays and holidays on municipal playgrounds. 
Seattle’s 1928 gross budget for public recreation 
is $700,000. ©f this amount $235,939 is for 
recreation activities, facilities and program which 
include the operation of five year-round commu- 
nity centers, twelve Dathing beaches, twenty-five 
year-round service playgrounds, municipal camp 


and an extended program of community-wide 


sports. The city is now completing three new 


bath houses and three new centers. 


The American Legion Helps.—Through the 
enthusiastic efforts of the Playground Committee 
\m«e rical leo 


ganizations, Medford, Oregon, is laying out its 


of the ion aided by other civic or- 


first central demonstration playground on city 


property. \ city plan for public recreation COV- 


ering areas within and without the city has been 


adopted. 


Hoquiam’s First Municipal Playground.— 


The past summer saw the opening of Hoquiam’s 
first municipal playground with a daily average 
attendance of 300. The playground, which was 
equipped through the generosity of Senator I. C 
Finch, donor the Aberdeen Memorial Play- 
ground, has a splendid club house 20 x 40 feet 
with an attractive fireplace at one end. 


Tennis Courts, an Appreciated Gift.—One 


of the most successful features of the playground 
service in Colorado oe Colorado, was the 
operation last summet the battery of five con- 
crete tennis courts, gift a W. D. Quackenbush. 


The courts were made available under the direc- 
tion of a full time worker on a forty-five minute 


] 


play schedule and served more than 150 people 


per day. 


And All It Cost Was Ten Dollars!—An 


Arts and C1 exhibit sponsored by the Depart 
ment of aiséaile f Pontiac, Michigan, opened 
the eyes of many people to the varied types of 
arts and crafts produced by their fellow citizens. 
There were 375 articles placed on exhibition 


with an appraised valuation of more than $3,500. 
The exhibits consisted of oil paintings 
china paint- 


charcoal 
etchings. pencil sketches, 


sketches, 9 
tied and dyed work, block 


ing, pottery, basketry, 
prints, plaques, batiks, jewelry, fine needlework, 


hooked rugs, laces, linens, silk bedspreads, hand 





5 Fey 


hand decorated silk 
leatherwork, and ham- 


painted Christmas cards, 


scarfs, handkerchiefs, 
mered metal work. 

The only requirement made of the exhibitors 
was that it should be their original work. No 
entrance fee or admission was charged. 


In a Pennsylvania Community.—The Ex- 
change Club of Emaus, a Pennsylvania commu- 
nity of 4,000 people, 
but it is far seeing. 


is young—it was organized 
only last year According to 
the Allentown Call, it has purchased for $4,500 a 
thirteen-acre commercial park on the mountain 
side on the outskirts of the community and has 
presented it to the town. The citizens have raised 
$10,000 by subscription to remodel, landscape and 
equip the park as a playground, picnic site, public 
automobile camp and athletic field. A stadium, 
swimming and wading pools and skating pond are 
association which will 


planned. <A_ playground 


include virtually the entire citizenship, with an 
annual membership fee of $2.00 is part of the 


plan. 


In Ashland, Oregon.—Though Ashland has 
a population of only 2,500, 200 children came each 
day last summer to the town’s beautiful play- 
ground, situated in a natural woodland park at the 
side of a rushing mountain stream. The program 
under the leadership of Miss Faye Carver in- 
cluded life-saving and swimming instruction, na- 
ture study hikes, dramatics and picnics as well 
as a comprehensive program of physical activities. 


Service.—Nearly a hundred varied musical 


groups are under the sponsorship of the Play- 
ground Department of Ios Angeles. 
No less than ten thousand teams are served 


through the year by the municipal sports program 
of the Los Angeles playgrounds. 


Houston’s Municipal Organ Concerts.— 
[Last year under the auspices of the Houston Rec- 
reation Department a series of organ recitals was 
given every Monday and Friday noons during 
October. So successful did these concerts prove 
that the Recreation Department repeated them in 
1927. Organists gave their services and over 2,- 
OOO people enjoyed the series of eight concerts. 
It is hoped that eventually an organ will be pro- 
vided in the city auditorium. 


Publications on Music Available—Among 
the material which is distributed by C. C. Birch- 
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ard & Company of Boston will be found much of 
interest to recreation workers. Among this mate- 
rial may be mentioned Operas, Operettas, Can- 
tatas for Mixed and Treble Voices, Novelties for 
Children, Choruses for Mixed, Treble and Male 
Voices and selections for Orchestras and Bands. 
Catalogs listing these various types of music may 
be secured from C. C. Birchard & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass 


The National High School Orchestra Camp. 
—A new project representing the logical develop- 
ment of the National High School Orchestra 
Assembly, which was so successful in Detroit and 
Dallas under the auspices of the Department of 


Superintendence of the N. E. A., is described 


in a booklet issued by the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York City 

A camp site has been selected near Interlochen, 
Michigan, definite title to fifty acres and the 
use of 300 additional acres. For the first year the 
camp will be tinanced by scholarships ($300 each ) 
subscribe ndividuals, clubs or business firms 

The purposes of the camp are “to provide an 
incentive musically talented school pupils 
to work olarship awards; to give such stu- 


dents the tages of the camp, including parti- 
cipation in the orchestra, the band and other musi- 
cal camy ities; to give prospective teachers, 
music supervisors, symphony players and con- 
ductors a start in preparation for their life work 
and to interest talented students in the profession 
of school music.” 

Josep! \laddy is President of the National 
High School Orchestra Camp Association. His 
address is Box 31, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Golf Driving Practice in a Bath House.— 


The Los Angeles Playground and Recreation De- 
partment roducing a novelty in the form of 
an indoor golf driving practice ground and putting 
course to be provided in a large room at the 
Griffith municipal pool bathhouse. The room, 
which is 30 x 60 feet and is located on the second 
floor of the building, has never been finished in- 
side and so can be readily adapted to the purpose. 
A decorative scheme will be carried out in imita- 
tion of the out of doors. Plans are under way 


| 
wessons 


for giving 


A Municipal Golf Course for Springfield. 
-Springfield, Massachusetts, plans to acquire 161 


acres of land for the provision of a public golf 
course. The cost, according to a local newspaper, 
will be $78,000, of which Nathan D. Bill, chair- 
man of the park board, who has given the city a 
number of play areas, has offered to give $50,000. 
Announcement has also been made of a gift of 
fifteen acres of land by David Allen Reed for a 
nine hole golf course to be developed in connec- 
tion with the recently acquired Blunt Park. 


Tennis in Los Angeles.—Tennis has become 
so popular in Los Angeles that at least 100 more 
courts are needed in the city. More than 2,000 
people have petitioned the Playground Commis- 
sion for courts. 


Archery in Detroit.—Though a new activity 
in Detroit, archery is becoming exceedingly popu- 
lar, forty boys of teen age being enrolled in the 
Junior Archers’ Club. The Department of Rec- 
reation is issuing a little magazine entitled “Ar- 
chery,” which contains clubs news and gives many 
suggestions on how to become a good archer. 


A New Field House in St. Louis.—The Di- 
vision of Parks and Recreation of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, St. Louis, Missouri, has 
erected a new field house at Forest Park at a cost 
of over $150,000. 
over 1,700 lockers, 44 dressing rooms, showers 


The building is equipped with 


with hot and cold water, a fully equipped res- 
taurant and refreshment stand, a golf shop and 
many other features. It is of a Spanish type of 


architecture, stucco, with a red tile roof. 


A Guide to Springfield——The City Library 
Association of Springfield, Massachusetts, has 
issued an attractive booklet entitled “Inexpensive 
Ways of 


which lists the leisure time facilities and activities 


Getting Recreation in Springfield,” 
provided by public and private agencies in the 
city. Information is given about the facilities, 
cost of membership in the different groups, pro- 
gram of activities and similar facts. In connec- 
tion with each activity, as for example, swimming, 
tennis and handcraft, appears a selected list of 
the books in the library relating to the subject. 


Recreation for Children in Institutions.— 
Every effort should be made to provide the chil- 
dren with healthy play both outdoors and indoors. 
Simple play apparatus such as swings, see-saws, 
and slides more than repay their cost in giving 
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children definite things to do at play time. Table 
games should be provided for indoor use when the 
weather is bad, if there is not an indoor play room 
of any size. Well-selected books and children’s 
magazines should be part of the education given 
by the institution to the children. If within walk- 
ing distance, the older children should be encour- 
aged to use the nearest public library. Occasional 
outings for shopping, visiting nearby museums, 
mean very much to the child in an institution. 
There shall be physical exercise every day for 
every child capable of taking physical exercise. 
Each daily program shall include ample provision 
for recreation and “aesthetic” play activities— 
From: Classification of Standards issued by the 
Department of Welfare, Commonwealth of Penn- 


sylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Donated Parks in Michigan.—The Division 
Michigan reports the addition 
Nearly 


of State Parks of 
of six new parks during the past year. 
all cf the sixty-three parks under their supervision 
have thickly wooded forests and are located either 
on the Great Lakes or on inland lakes. With the 
exception of six, all of these parks were donated 
to the State by prominent public-spirited citizens. 

The facilities of the parks are free. Campers 
may occupy a site for two weeks without charge. 
To interest the public in using the sites, the depart- 
ment has prepared road maps showing the parks 
and giving detailed information about each. They 
may be had without charge by applying to Mr. 
Hoffmaster, Conservation Department, Lansing, 


Michigan. 


Evanston’s Recreation Institute. — The 
fourth annual Recreation Leaders’ Institute to be 
held under the auspices of the Evanston Bureau 
of Recreation is now being conducted in that city. 
Opening November 21st, the Institute will con- 
tinue, in weekly sessions held from 3:30 to 9:00 
P. M., until April 9th. Members of the faculty 
are volunteering their services and Northwestern 
University is cooperating, Dr. Norman E. Rich- 
ardson serving in an advisory capacity and a num- 
ber of the members of the faculty lecturing in 
connection with the institute. 

Extra copies of the institute program are avail- 
able and the Bureau of Recreation will be glad 
to send one to any one requesting it. Requests 
should be addressed to W. C. Bechtold, Superin- 
tendent Bureau of Recreation, Department of 
Public Works, Evanston, Illinois. 


The Eternal Hunger.—The Hon. James J. 
Davis writes (‘Religion in Education”—The 
Hon. James J. Davis, Good Housekeeping, Octo- 
ber, 1927): “I believe that these orgies of jazz, 
flapperism, and so on, are an expression of a hun- 
gry and unsatisfied soul within us. * * * Our 
very excesses are our blind fumbling for some- 
thing that will satisfy this restless stirring within 
us. We need to be given satisfying outlets for the 
mysteries and wonders that are in us. And 
drama, the most universally appealing of the arts, 
the art through which life, its problems and its 
aspirations, can be most perfectly expressed and 
interpreted, affords this satisfying outlet.” 


Traffic Association Urges Playgrounds.— 
The Committee on Pedestrian Traffic of the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Association, in May, 1927, 
reported regarding the Regulation of Pedestrians 
between Intersections in Districts not subject to 
Traffic Control : 

The committee feels that this phase of the prob- 
lem can better be handled by educational than by 
regulatory methods: It recommends: 

(a) The further extension and improvement of 
playground systems so that they be made suffi- 
ciently accessible and attractive to cause children 
to play in them rather than on the street. 

There should be at least a playground at every 
school. 

(b) The extension of safety instruction in the 
public, private and parochial schools and young 
citizenship organizations, such as Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Y. M.C. A., Y. M. H. A., and other clubs, 
with particular emphasis on the street traffic haz- 
ard. A further effort should be made to cause 
this instruction to carry over into the home. 


Daniel Sweeney.—Workers in the recreation 
movement will learn with regret of the death in 
August of Daniel J. Sweeney, for many years 
superintendent of parks in Schenectady, New 
York, 


city’s parks for the use of the people, and play- 


Mr. Sweeney did much to develop the 


grounds, winter sports and other recreational op- 
portunities were of primary importance in his pro- 
gram of park administration. 


Courtesy of The Survey.—The article with 
illustrations, Play, the Architect of Man, pub- 
lished in THE PLAyGRouND for December, was a 
reprint from The Survey. Credit was inadver- 
tently omitted. Our apologies to The Survey. 
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Life and Specialization# 


By Joseru Lee, 


President, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


Tonight | want to talk about a certain conflict 
that underlies the playground question, a conflict 
which | dare say is in all of our minds, and it may 
be fundamental. [| think that the playground 
movement tends to solve the conflict and solve the 
problems that arise, but I want you to appreciate 
the conflict itself. 

| think there are two main theories or beliefs 
One belief is speciali- 
zation—the idea that each man should be fitted as 
accurately as possible to his job and the division 
of labor should be carried out as far as it can go, 
so that the workman makes a few simple motions, 
and even in the intellectual pursuits know more 


of the American people. 


and more about less and less. 

The other idea, the idea of democracy, is that 
each man shall have an equal chance or a good 
chance to be the kind of creature that the Lord 
intended him to be, to bring out the very best and 
finest things that are in him. 

These two beliefs have now come into very 
sharp conflict. The question is whether either or 
both can survive and if so, how. 

Now specialization, even though it does come 


into conflict with democracy, I think you will 
agree with me, is the material basis of our civili- 
zation. \Vithout specialization, special labor, we 
should not have art nor science, nor many of 
the good things we now enjoy. So back of it 


there is a sound philosophy, but we must put it in 
the proper terms; we must find the idea of spe- 
cialization, and a person should make the contri- 
bution to the world that he is most capable of mak- 
ing. Each man plays a particular position on a 
team; there is no such thing as a general position. 

\WWe all know that, we all have the feeling, that 
it is not merely necessary in order to be useful, 
but it is part of your life, part of what you get as 
well as what you give, to be so specialized that 
you are an approved member of the team. And 
“member” is a good word—the idea of being some 
part of the whole in order that we may thoroughly 
belong to the whole; that the spirit of the whole 
may flow through you and you may be a true part 


*Stenographic report of presidential address delivered at_ the 
seating of the Recreation Congress, Memphis, Tennessee, Octo- 
ver 3, ] 7 


of it. 
tion that you can hold down. 
philosophy and a true one. 


How does that conflict with, and how does it 
come into the question of our present civilization? 


I was in the Dennison factory at Framingham, 
Massachusetts, not very long ago. They are 
trying out some wonderful experiments there on 
how to overcome the narrowness of the jobs of 
the working people. They have not accomplished 
much along this line but they are trying. Mr. 
Dennison showed me a woman working at a job 
of putting round holes in cards. She did this 
process with foot motion and with her hands. 
She talked to me and looked at me all the time 
she was working. The job did not require much 
attention. She had been making those motions 
for a good many years and she had found her 
particular place in our industrial system. But is 
that life? 

[ read an interesting account the other day 
about the life of people on an island off the coast 
of Ireland. The people on this island make prac- 
tically everything they use. They are put to all 
manner of resourcefulness and courage. The di- 
vision of labor has not reached that island. 

Is it better to live the kind of life these islanders 
are living with leisure in their winter months when 
they sing and develop arts; is it better to be a 
sailor or a fisherman, a maker of boats or houses, 
or to make one motion all of your life? 


And there must be some particular posi- 
That is an old 


Are we going ahead or back? 

I don’t think we can do much of anything about 
it, as far as industry is concerned. There is no 
great movement to go back to the arts and crafts. 
Here and there something can be done and some- 
thing is being done. So far as it can be done and 
is able to stand on its feet economically, it is a 
great thing. Because it cannot be done altogether 
is no reason for not going as far as youcan. But 
industry on the whole is not going to go back- 
ward. If we should suddenly stop our factories, 
we should practically starve. 

I was just thinking of the way in which our an- 
cestors lived many years ago. The men in the 
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family were the soldiers; they enforced the laws. 
They made whatever was needed, shaped their 
own weapons and utensils. The home was also 
the school. All of the arts known were taught by 
the father and mother. It was also more or less 
of a church. 

When the problems got beyond the control of 
the single family, as in a community, everything 
was decided at town meetings. Every law case 
was decided by a vote of the whole assembly. 
They had their foreign affairs, domestic affairs, 
their courts, the process of the law, military ser- 
vice, economics, the factory—all of those units. 

Now, one after another of those functions have 
been decentralized. For instance, we have our 
police, who see that people observe the law—and 
that is certainly a great advance over the blood 
feuds as a means of settling differences, and be- 
sides, it must have been an eternal nuisance to 
keep arms about and always waiting for some- 
thing to happen. So that has been an advance. 
No longer is every man required to be a fighting 
man. 

Do you think that the position of the mother 
as a school teacher with little children, at least, 
If we take 
away first one thing and then another from the 


is better taken by the day nursery? 
home, there will be nothing left. And then will 
the home be better or worse? 

The experience of manufacturing—the habit of 
expressing one’s self through carving things out 
of bone and ivory and wood—isn’t that now a 
total loss? I have talked so much about artistic 
impulses and creativeness that I don’t dare to say 
much about that 


now. But you might say that 


making things yourself is life. It is part of the 
technique, the very act of living—the making of 
a thing that will stand up and represent your spirit 
and your ideas. You cannot make anything with- 
out wanting to make it beautiful. You cannot 
make anything without having an ideal toward 
which you aim. 

Occupational therapy consists of putting life 
into a man by turning the stream of energy with 
which people are made through his body until 
he becomes alive and becomes himself again, so 
that he can see the work of his hands. Taking 
that out of life is almost killing people. 

Every boy likes to scratch his name on a wall. 
Every boy likes to make a noise. A rattle is a 
very good thing for children because it makes a 
we all 


In other words, 


response out of the world by making something, 


noise. want to get a 





LIFE AND SPECIALIZATION 


All of us want to do 
something, put our efforts into something that is 
creative in order that the thing which is in us may 
stay alive and we may grow and be ourselves. 
Unfortunately, we have practically taken this 


some particular sound. 


out of life in our factory districts. 

Another feature about the savage tribe was that 
they had a religious feature of some kind where 
they participated in songs and dances. That was 
a part of life which seems to have disappeared 
today. 

Today we have with us the radio. I saw the 
other day an article by an Englishman who said 
we might be indebted to the radio for other things 
than bad amateur music. Especially is that true 
if television is developed. Then we can all sit 
still and see things and two men can do all the 
fighting for the world. Then we could have one 
best tenor who could do all the singing, and the 
that the 


millenium toward which we are tending? Is that 


one best specialist in every line. Is 


the natural way of expressing human feeling—to 
sit still and hear someone else do it? 

In other words, in this idea of specialization 
we may go too far; we may keep paring off one 
thing after another. If we do too much we may 
find without some of these things a man is not a 
a man. Then what is man alive for? If you 
take the lawyer out of the legislator, if you take 
the mother out of the mother, if you take crea- 
tion, science, song and poetry out of a man, 
would there be anything left at all? A man would 
be just a walking figure. 

| think the great discovery of democracy was 
that you could not safely, for his own sake or 
for the sake of the government, take the partici- 
pation of the citizen out of a man and leave him 
quite alive. The idea of democracy is that you 
have some say about things, that you are going 
to be a participant—you have got to belong. The 
country lives in the will, in the love and in the 
thoughts and purposes of its citizens. When those 
things die out, the country is dead. 

A great leader creates in the minds of people 
the ideas that build up the country ; it is not merely 
the particular job that he gets done. That is what 
is to be in America, that this country shall live. 

Democracy has shown that you cannot spe- 
cialize that far; you cannot absolutely separate 
government from men and leave the man alive. 
If you do, the country will not remain alive. And 
The father or mother 


the artist, the sci- 


its citizens cannot resign. 
cannot resign from their jobs; 
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entist, the poet cannot resign. Every little child 
is a poet, musician and dancer. All children have 
these qualities naturally and if they were not ~ 
starved, they would remain. 

There is an interesting thing about college de- 
grees—Master of Arts, Bachelor of Arts. The 
arts represent those things which belong to the 
human being. They are what the college stands 
for, and not particularly a job that is useful. You 
ought to hold your particular place in the world, 
but that is not the entire function of man. Every 
man must find his place. If that philosophy is 
correct, a place in what? In what kind of world? 
In what world? 

The industrial system changes. We have had 
the industrial system of steam, and now we have 
electricity, and now the industrial system of the 
explosion engine. I have seen reports of meetings 
of the heads of manufacturing concerns in which 
they said that the best person to tend a machine 
was a moron. Is that a part of the demand of 
our civilization? Is that our ideal of civilization ? 
ls that the ideal our country ought to represent ? 
Are we going to conform our civilization to the 
demands of the industrial system? 

What about our leisure time? <A speaker of 
the Dennison Company pointed out the other day 
that our leisure time has increased one hundred 
per cent in the last few years. We have cut 
working hours from 66 a week to 48 a week. If 
you deduct the time for sleeping and meals and 
holidays you will find that our leisure time is just 
about twice what it used to be. That is an enor- 
mous increase of leisure time that is of vital in- 
terest, that is the opportunity that offers a way 
out, and represents everything that humanity 


stands for. 


Recreation in Fort 
Worth, Texas 


Writing of the municipal recreation program 
of Fort Worth, Miss Florence Dibrell, a teacher 
in the public schools and an “interested onlooker,” 
tells of the organization of the Recreation Depart- 
ment and its program. 

There are five distinct departments 
playgrounds, community service, aquatics and 
golf, each in charge of an experienced director. 


athletics, 





The Department maintains three swimming pools 
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for white people, one for colored and five wading 
pools. Free swimming classes are conducted at 
the pools, each of which has a manager and corps 
of life savers, and pool attendants—two shifts a 
day. Pools are built of concrete, each with a mod- 
ern bath house, diving boards, water wheels and 
chutes. The fee charge makes this activity of the 
Recreation Department self-supporting. The 
average attendance at the pools is about 1,000, 
though on some days as many as 3,000 people are 
on hand. 

Over 49,000 games were played at the golf 
course during the past year and the fee charged 
makes it possible for this Department to meet 
maintenance and operation costs. The building 
and course were constructed with money bor- 
rowed by the city. This is being repaid out of 
the surplus from golf maintenance and from the 
regular tax budget. On the golf grounds have 
been erected a club house costing $11,500, a caddie 
shelter and a starter’s stand. 

The Community Service Department is playing 
an important part in the program. Among its 
activities is the operation of free movies in six 
different parks, one each night. The Department 
also plans and conducts parties, picnics and pag- 
eants, leadership being furnished for each occa- 
sion. When scenery, lights and costumes are 
supplied by the Department a fee is charged. The 
leader of the Community Service Department fre- 
quently directs shows given by puppet troops, fur- 
nishing the equipment and showing the leader how 
to operate the puppets. Music for the events 
scheduled by the Community Service Department 
is often furnished by the municipal band. Story- 
telling hours are a part of the program, with festi- 
vals held from time to time. 

One of the most interesting annual activities is 
a track meet held on July fourth at Sycamore 
Park. One thousand children took part, with 
about 12,000 people as spectators during the day. 
In the morning there were horseshoe, checker, 
domino, golf and tennis tournaments. At noon a 
picnic lunch was enjoyed, In the afternoon came 
bicycle races, baby doll. parade and foot races for 
boys and girls. 

Through a recent bond issue of $65,000 a muni- 
cipal recreation building has been erected with an 
auditorium seating 3,000 people, a well equipped 
stage, club rooms for boys and girls, a gymnasium, 
handball courts, indoor tennis and volley ball 
courts. Here the Recreation Department has its 
headquarters the entire year. 
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With the Recreation Executives 


Tam Deering, presiding, presented Will R. 
Reeves, of Cincinnati, to discuss the question, 
“What is the greatest difficulty which the local 
recreation executive faces? What can be done to 
overcome it?” 

Mr. Reeves: It seems to me that the greatest 
problem confronting all recreation executives of 
this country is to create a public opinion that will 
regard public recreation as the fundamental and 
vital factor in our twentieth century civilization, 
and will accept it in principle and, in fact, as a 
public service on a par with public safety, public 
education and public health. When that time 
comes, we may still have as a form of public pun- 
ishment our lean years, because of breaches of 
faith with the supporting public—mediocre and 
poor administration of public funds by incom- 
petent executives, entangling political or factional 
alliances and other difficulties. The public, how- 
ever, will know more about our work and will no 
more consider the abandonment of the principle, 
“adequate public support for public recreation,” 
than at present it will consider the abandonment 
for similar causes of the principle of adequate 
public support for public streets, sewers, police, 
fire, hospitals, health and school systems. That 
that time has not yet come, I think we are all 
willing to agree. 

Starting with public education, streets and 
sewers, garbage, police and firemen, public hos- 
pitals, clinics and health systems, public park sys- 
tems, and then, through a microscope, public rec- 
reition, we have made great strides in creating a 
favorable public opinion in the last ten years. An 
increasing number of people are willing to sub- 
scribe to the ideal that education for life means 
education for leisure, but our actual relative ser- 
vice value is measured in terms of bond issues and 
maintenance funds. The public is not yet willing 
to dig and keep on digging. We are still informed 
in our bond issue and maintenance budget requests 
that we are “out of line” in our requests. 

To bring nearer that recreational millennium, 
it seems to me we must more than hold up our 
ideals to a public which is not yet ready to com- 
prehend those ideals; we must speak and act in 
terms of practical business and prove by our works 
that adequate support of public recreation systems 
properly administered and staffed, will pay divid- 


*Report of meeting held at Memphis, Tennessee, October 3, 1927. 
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ends not only in human values but in the last anal- 
ysis in dollars and cents. We must remember that 
public education has progressed not in years but 
in generations, and we must conceive and set an 
educational program that has an appeal to the 
heart and the mind and the pocketbook, and by 
our words and works leave no stone unturned in 
our efforts to make that educational program a 
continuing one. 

The American cities as we know them today, 
with all of their educational, cultural and recrea- 
tional advantages, are the result of efforts of men 
and women who have gone before us, many of 
whom spent their whole lives in constructive ef- 
forts to mold them nearer the heart’s desire. 
They worked to help correct the problems of their 
day and generation, but they had no conception of 
the problem that would have to be solved in this 
industrial civilization of ours. 

It is our task to carry on the work so well be- 
gun by forging and using new instruments for 
public welfare. One of these new instruments 
is public recreation. We must be prepared as 
they were, to meet with indifference and even 
suspicion and distrust, and to spend ourselves 
again and again in efforts to create public opinion 
that is awakening to the need for new social in- 
struments and determined to secure and use them. 

C. E. Brewer (Detroit): While I think the 
previous speaker has touched upon a great prob- 
lem, he has got the cart before the horse. I think 
the greatest problem of any modern recreational 
department is the personnel problem. I assume, 
of course, when we talk about personnel we have 
public sympathy and have our appropriations all 
set. We probably have not educated the public 
to what we want and we are not going to educate 
the public to what we want if we don’t have the 
proper personnel. It is the work which you 
demonstrate and the character of personnel you 
have on the playground which will interest people 
in recreation. 

You can have all the newspaper publicity and 
photographs you want, but if people don’t actually 
see the things in operation, they do not get across 
so very well. 

The selection of the proper personnel is a start 
on this subject, and the way to get the proper 
personnel is to start educating the civil service 
commissions. 
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That is the greatest problem which the recrea- 
tion executive, particularly in the large cities, must 
face—to make the civil service examiners realize 
the problem. It is not like school teaching in 
which children are required to attend school. You 
do not need to attend a playground and people 
will not attend playground activities unless the 
work is made attractive enough to draw them. 

Sc we must do two things—first, educate the 
examiners to the real need of a recreation depart- 
ment, and second, we must go further and see 
that the proper people take the examinations by 
interesting people and seeing that the right calibre 
of people apply for examinations. 

G. 5. DESoLte Neat (Birmingham, Ala.): I 
should like to hear some discussion on civil ser- 
vice requirements fer recreation, how it has 
worked out where used, and whether the members 
feel that civil service in recreation is the coming 
thing. 

Tuomas VW. Lantz (Orlando, Fla.) : We don’t 
have as much difficulty as the larger cities in civil 
service problems, but we have great difficulty in 
People say that they 
pay out their money to this person to play with 
their children, and it is a cinch of a job. That 
is something we have to overcome in the smaller 
cities under one hundred thousand. One of the 
ways we have overcome that in Orlando is by 
newspaper editorials and publicity, trying to show 
the people the great need for organized recreation. 
I think the biggest problem of all is to show the 


educating public opinion. 


taxpayers something tangible in the way of facili- 
ties, such as municipal bath houses, municipal ath- 
letic fields and municipal tennis courts—things 
they can actually see with their own eyes. 

Ernst HERMANN (Newton, Mass.): I don’t 
think we have such an awful problem of educating 
the public, judging by the way our movement has 
gone forward since the time I started in. I think 
we have pretty well succeeded in doing it. The 
difficulty in many cases is that some of us have 
tried to undertake too much. The movement has 
been good, it has been successful, I believe, where 
we have had conservative people who have demon- 
strated a sound lesson. You cannot do it all at 
once. I believe that doing at least one part of our 
work really well, is the best way to prove the 
worth of a playground system. We should all 
try to get really worth while field houses and 
other facilities in our cities. Only by faithful per- 
formance and by the conservative promotion of 
our program can we make it as popular as we 
want to, or ought to. 


KATHERINE ParK: On this question of edu- 
cating the public, | think we found in Asheville 
that public opinion was fairly sympathetic on the 
need of a playground system, but that the public 
opinion was not educated far enough to realize 
what was needed in the way of managing a play- 
ground system and therefore the question was 
easily sidetracked. It seems to me before we try 
to convince the public generally, the greater prob- 
lem is to educate a small group in the community 
who will give leadership and assist in getting the 
public opinion of the community behind the pro- 
gram. 

CoRINNE Fonpe (Houston, Texas): Mr. 
Brewer has shown that we have a tremendous 
problem to face in our work in the matter of per- 
sonnel, and certainly we have another important 
problem in the question of salaries paid to play- 
ground directors. The playground director is the 
one person in our department who meets the same 
public every day in the week and every week in 
the year, and she is the poorest paid person in the 
department. She is really an overtime person— 
or a part-time person. She is a school teacher 
who wants to make some extra money, or a col- 
lege girl. In other words, the playground director 
I consider, needs all of the training of a good 
teacher and she is not paid anywhere near the 
amount paid good teachers. 

But, on the other hand, one cannot judge every- 
thing on the basis of money. One of the big prob- 
lems is to obtain full time salaries for playground 
directors and the recognition of the standard for 
playground directors that goes with it. 

Z. Nespor (Elmira, N. Y.): The contribution 
I would like to leave in this discussion is that you 
must educate your lawmakers or those who handle 
the pocketbooks. You must work pretty closely 
with them, even if you sometimes have to go into 
politics. 

H. D. Bent (Evanston, Ill.) : I represent the 
other side of the fence; I am not a playground 
worker, but it seems to me one of the big faults 
of playground work is that the playground people 
try to go ahead too rapidly. You start off with 
the children, for instance, and before you know it 
you have the adults, and a thousand and one dif- 
ferent branches or activities are going on at the 
same time. Those things scare the men who 
have control of the city budgets. They get the 
idea that this thing is expanding so rapidly that 
it is going to require a lot of money—more than 
they think they can afford to give to that particu- 
lar branch of city activities. The result is there 
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is an objection and reaction against the work. 
That has been my experience. 

L. P. DitremMore (Topeka, Kansas): We had 
12 playgrounds in operation in the summer with 
poorly paid workers. By considerable persua- 
sion, I secured permission to cut the playgrounds 
down to five and carry the same amount of money, 
and we have a larger attendance on the five play- 
grounds than we had been having on the twelve. 

Mr. Reeves: Now to sum up this discussion: 
I am still convinced that in the final analysis the 
great problem, in spite of what we have discussed, 
is what I put forth as my conception of the matter 
—how to place public recreation on a parity with 
public education, public safety and public health. 
The council is not scared when a request comes 
in to improve the streets, no matter how many 
streets are included in the request, because the 
average person today wants to see and walk upon 
good streets. The average person today has no 
conception whatever of the financial returns that 
may accrue to the city with proper public recrea- 
tion systems, nor has he any conception yet—and 
I am talking about the rank and file, the tax- 
payers and also the councilmen—of the returns 
in human investment values. 

Now the problem of personnel is an important 
one but how we are going to get personnel with- 
out a proper maintenance fund and proper sal- 
aries, I don’t know. That is a great problem 
which we have to consider. It will probably be a 
long and continuing process of education, but it 
is up to us in every way we can to make Tom 
Jones feel that recreation is just as important as 
the garbage disposal of a city. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF MUNICIPAL RECREATION 


PROGRAMS TO SCHOOL AND CHURCH 


RECREATION PROGRAMS 


C. E. Brewer, of Detroit: The relationship of 
municipal recreation programs to the church and 
school program is essentially a service relation- 
ship, but before we render service we should 
analyze the problem from a church viewpoint. 
Most clergymen agree that religion must reach 
young people through the agency of their most 
vital interests, and here the most powerful appeal 
for making of Christian character must be made. 
Young people must recreate, if not wholesomely, 
then under demoralizing influences, and, there- 
fore, church recreation programs should be vitally 
interesting and exciting and develop Christian 


character as well as all physical and moral proc- 
esses. 

Dr. F. M. 
church-centered recreation should be found in its 
aim or purpose. The aim of church recreation is 
to see that all leisure time activities lead toward 
the aim of religious education in general. For the 
past fifty years we have been making people more 
comfortable. The crying need of the world today 
is to make them better. Church recreation should 
put life first and leave profit out of consideration. 
It should not only make man happier but better, 


McDowell says, “The value of 


Church recreation should lead to a higher social 
order, through the greatest of all arts—that of 
human beings living together.” 

Therefore, the municipal recreation program 
should aid the church by promoting in the church 
itself, or through institutions or volunteer train- 
ing classes, activities which will give people a bet- 
ter understanding of each other. The municipal 
recreation system can provide competent leaders 
to conduct activities, plan church socials, and 
hikes for young people, swimming classes, athletic 
teams, gymnasium classes and handcraft. In fact, 
almost any activity which is promoted by a muni- 
cipal recreation system can be conducted in the 
church, provided there are adequate facilities and 
the governing body of the church is sufficiently 
broadminded to permit it. 

Excellent service can be rendered by giving 
advice regarding the building of the church plant, 
in training leaders for the church and giving 
assistance in church recreation programs. Many 
churches are poorly constructed because of the 
inexperience of the building committee in the 
necessary requirements for a gymnasium or other 
recreation features of a church. Too often the 
governing body builds a gymnasium and then for- 
gets that it is in the church and no use is made 
of it. Then, too, many make the fatal mistake of 
thinking the gymnasium will run by itself after 
it has been constructed, and no thought is given 
to leadership. The recreation executive should 
convince the local council of churches of the 
necessity of leadership in its church recreation 
program. It is as necessary as Sunday school 
teachers in a Sunday School. 

The real question as to the relationship of a 
municipal recreation program to the school pro- 
gram is this: Can the games, dramatics, plays, 
handcraft, and other recreation activities be or- 
ganized and conducted by the municipal recreation 
department, which will develop the character of 
the individuals in the leisure time activities they 
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In other words, can the leisure 
time activities, outside of school time, be con- 
trolled and conducted to yield educational results ? 

Recreation executives claim they can be, and 
school officials admit it, because in some cities the 
boards of education have recreation departments, 
but the results are not obtained in the same peda- 
gogical way they are accomplished during school 
hours. If they were, then recreation executives 
would be open to the criticism of duplicating the 


are directing ? 


educational program. 

Recreation workers and educational leaders 
should work in the closest harmony. All available 
facilities and equipment should be mutually used 


to the advantage of all concerned. Activities 
which are similar to educational activities should 
be organized by recreation workers from the view- 
point of permitting the people participating to do 


what they are interested in. In other words, give 
them a chance to ride their hobbies. If they have 
none, then they should be interested in one by 
the recreation leaders. 

Nothing need be said concerning the activities 
which recreation workers should organize in schoo! 
buildings, but emphasis should be laid on the co- 
operation of education and recreation workers. 
The municipal recreation department can supple- 
ment the work of the board of education with 
leaders, facilities and equipment, which the board 
of education does not have. If possible, provide 
competent leaders for recess play. If the school 
system does not have a physical education depart- 
ment organize athletic leagues, provide ball dia- 
monds, gridirons, and play space for the public 
and parochial schools. 

If you use school buildings, grounds or equip- 
ment, uphold the school staff ideals of the preser- 
vation of their school property and discipline. The 
receipt of a letter at the close of the playground 
season from the principal stating that not a single 
window was broken, or an act of vandalism was 
committed during the summer, means a lot to a 
recreation system which is endeavoring to secure 
a wider use of the school plant. 

Wittarp L. Hayes (Cedar Rapids, Iowa): 
The churches in our town, up to about two years 
ago, all had the desire to do some recreation work, 
but no program, and they came to us and asked 
us to give them a yearly program. We sat down 
with about twenty-five out of the thirty churches 
in the city and worked out with those churches 
on a piece of paper the program for a year, so 
that all members of those churches, children and 
adults, had a program of recreation, and every- 


body knew when this group met or that group met 
and what they were going to do a year ahead. 

We have followed that plan for two years. We 
have given the churches their programs and they 
come to us and consult with us about any changes 
—if they want to add this or that. They also 
want us to train leaders for their work and bring 
in leaders. By having a permanent yearly pro- 
gram with the churches, you can get somewhere. 
It is through church recreation that we got our 
start in the town; we branched out into other 
things, but it was that particular activity which 
gave us our start. We have a permanent rela- 
tionship with all of the churches in our recreation 
department. 

W. T. Reep (Muncie, Indiana): We had one 
of our churches come to us and inquire whether 
or not they could come out to our park and hold 
a church service. I said I had no objection as long 
as it did not interfere with the recreation. They 
wanted to have a church program and we wanted 
to have a recreation program between the church 
services. They asked me to help organize some 
sort of program that would fit in from the time 
they ate their lunch after the morning church 
service until the evening service. 

W. C. BaTcHELor (Pittsburgh) : In Pittsburgh 
we have a very fortunate relation between the 
schools and the Bureau of Recreation. Each has 
its own program but there is a wide interchange 
in the use of the properties. There are about 
twenty-one athletic fields of the Bureau of Recrea- 
tion which are used by the Board of Education, 
for practically all of its organized activities. They 
have only five athletic fields of their own. On 
the other hand, the Bureau of Recreation uses 
about nineteen school buildings of the Board of 
Education. Permits are issued in either case be- 
tween the two organizations. I think there is one 
point that might be brought up, and that is that 
school principals rather expect the same discipline 
and the same atmosphere in the use of school 
buildings in the evening by recreation groups as 
they have in their own evening groups or schools. 
We all know that the type who attend the evening 
schools are an entirely different type from those 
who attend recreation classes. But that problem 
is a minor one. The relationship on the whole is 
very cordial. Each conducts separate programs. 

Mr. Deerinc: I should like to raise the ques- 
tion as to how far we might be able to hitch on to 
the tremendous strength that the public education 
program has in America, in resources, in money 
and in public confidence, and the part that it 
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plays in the imagination and thinking of our 
people. Would it be possible to include in the 
public education program a provision such as that 
every child would go out of the school system im- 
bued with certain interests in recreation and hav- 
ing certain recreation habits that would be life- 
long? That would be something which would in- 
sure a recreation program for all America for all 
the people. 
raise it. 
Mr. BREWER 


| don’t answer the question ; I simply 


Going back to the church prob- 
lem, I think that many cities are losing the oppor- 
tunity for an excellent contact if they overlook 
the churches. That brings us to the subject of 
furnishing to the church paid recreation leaders 
out of our own pockets, or rather out of our own 
departments. 

In Detroit we have adopted the policy of fur- 
nishing to the Catholic church, the Jewish Syna- 
gogue, the Protestant 
church, competent paid play leaders who go into 


churches, or any other 


that church and conduct recreation activities on a 
community wide basis. Those activities are open 


to any of the people in that community. 


At the afternoon session, W. 
Tampa, Florida, presiding, introduced Leo Lyons, 


L. Quinlan, of 


of Rockford, Illinois, who had as his topic : “What 
is the maximum number of children of practically 
the same age group which one play leader can 
effectively handle ?” 

Mr. Lyons: In my opinion there are three 
fundamental principles entering into this question. 
The first is the type of activity, which has much 
to do with the number of persons one play leader 
should handle. Perhaps the second principle is 
the ability of the leader or the type of leader, and 
the third consideration is the age of the group to 
be handled. 

It was decided after a study of schools in a 
number of cities that the number of pupils who 
could be effectively handled by a classroom teacher 
would range from thirty-five to forty pupils. If 
your recreation program is of the school type, 
perhaps that rule would hold. With a year-round 
staff and a well organized program, under certain 
conditions it will be possible to handle a larger 
number. 
activity. 
sixty to even one hundred children. 

Mr. Deertnc: In San Diego we estimate that 


This depends largely upon the type of 
In our gymnasium program we run from 


any employed director should have at least ten vol- 
unteers and we do not employ a director unless we 


are assured by him that he can go out and secure 
fifteen, twenty or thirty volunteer directors who 
will come in and take charge of special activities, 
We employ school principals and people of that 
calibre who can go to the state college and into the 
community and secure volunteer leaders. We 
have eight summer play centers. We try to find 
eight people well equipped to handle effectively 4 
summer play center, we pay them $150 or $200 
a month and give them associate directors. If 
the director is a man, we give him a woman as an 
assistant, paying her perhaps the same salary, 
Then we look to them to find volunteer leaders or 
teachers or college students or people gifted 
along the line of special activities who will come 
At our eight 
summer play centers we had 175 volunteer lead- 


in as staff workers without pay. 


ers. These volunteers do not last a minute unless 
they agree they will be present whenever they are 
needed. A careful record of their work is kept. 
They are experts along some particular line; they 
are in charge of some special group or activity 
and come three or four times a week or perhaps 
only once. They are not even allowed carfare. 
They pay their own way and it is assumed they 
will do their job. 

Mr. REEveEs: | think that is one of the most re- 
markable plans I have heard of. I am wondering 
if these volunteer leaders are dependable; in out- 
lining your program for a day, a week, month, or 
season, do you arbitrarily say when certain events 
shall take place in certain hours? If you have 
an attendance of 200 or 300, or perhaps 500 or 
600 at a peak hour, naturally two paid directors 
cannot take care of them. Is it your experience 
that these volunteer leaders will turn up when 
they are supposed to? Can you count on them 
day after day? Don’t you find that sometimes the 
children are left “hanging in the air?” 

Mr. DEERING: I will say again that these vol- 
unteers are only for the summer season—about 
eight weeks. We say to a volunteer: “Will you 
come once a week for one hour to conduct a 
specific activity for a group?” Of course, we 
know in a few days how many will be in the 
group. 
dren can come and be there under the general 
supervision of the director, but we don’t want 
the employed directors to conduct activities, be- 
cause if they did, they could not handle the situ- 
ation. The director is the one who goes from 
volunteer to volunteer and sees that the program 
If the volunteer is not effective, we 
When they volunteer for the 


On these summer playgrounds, the chil- 


is working. 
dispose of him. 
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work they are supposed to do the job and if they 
fail, we don’t keep them. 

Mr. Reeves: It would seem that you must have 
an inexhaustible supply of volunteers. 

Mr. DEERING: In San Diego there are nearly 
150,000 people. Our point of view is that every 
one among them should be a volunteer. That is 
the job of the recreation organizer to interest these 
people and bring them in, not now, perhaps, but 
ultimately. 

Mr. Reeves: I might say that we have had 
considerable success with volunteers when we 
have given them a chance to do the things that 
We had 427 volunteers 
this summer with our traveling theatres, but they 


pleased them very much. 


all felt they were potential actors and actresses, 
We had great difficulty 
to get volunteers to come at a definite hour to 
conduct some definite activity, but when they 
were pleased with what they were doing, they 


or singers or dancers. 


didn’t have that difficulty. 

W. C. BecutoLp (Evanston, Ill.) : It seems to 
me that you get exactly what you pay for. If 
you don't pay for something you cannot depend 
But there is an opportunity to develop 
Every play- 


upon it. 
leaders in the groups themselves. 
ground instructor may develop leaders among his 
groups, and you can depend upon the boys and 
girls coming regularly to your play centers every 
day to assume the leadership that they are inter- 
ested in. And that type of leadership is the vol- 
unteer type, of course, but it is participating lead- 
ership. ‘his is a type of leadership which works 
very satisfactorily, and the children receive credit 
for it in some sort of playground award that is 
made. We have that type of leadership on our 
playgrounds and on our beaches as well—a vol- 
unteer corps of lifeguards to render assistance be- 
cause they enjoy doing it and are a part of the 
participating people. The ordinary type of vol- 
unteer leader whom you find in the community, it 
is my experience, cannot be depended upon or he 
i In the long 
If you 


is not about when you want him. 
run you get exactly what you pay for. 
don’t pay enough for it, you get mediocre service 
in return. 

The number of activities that come within a 
paid leader’s jurisdiction, depends upon whether 
those activities are indoors or outdoors. We can- 
not concentrate on a certain group; no system has 
enough money to pay for leadership that is needed 
on the playgrounds on the same basis that the 
school systems follow—from 35 to 40 children. 
We do not have a playground in Evanston which 


does not have registered in it from 200 to 600 
children. Our maximum number of leaders is 
three, and our minimum, two. We have some 
part time fill-ins, but no system I think is able 
to carry a budget—certainly we are not—that is 
going to pay for the actual amount of leadership 
needed, and the only way for the instructor to 
carry out his program is for him to develop group 
leadership within the groups themselves. 

Z. Nespor (Elmira, N. Y.): Do you consider 
your system ideal, Mr. Deering? Do you have 
any trouble getting leaders—teachers, for instance, 
who are not paid but who know the principal is 
being paid ? 

Mr. DeerInc: We. have a drama supervisor, 
for instance. She supervises all year round. She 
does not conduct the drama classes in the play 
centers, but in the play centers she will have thirty 
dramatic groups, for whom she secures volunteers. 
She meets with them twice a week and then they 
go back to their centers and handle their work. 

The same is 
In addition we 


They are absolutely dependable. 
true of certain other activities. 
have the directors whom we employ on condition 
that they get the people to assist them. And there 
is no trouble, because the director goes out to get 
the volunteers and naturally turns to those who 
can handle handcraft or tell stories, or do what- 
ever is necessary. 

P. V. GaHaNn (St. 
would rather sit in a meeting and see the pro- 
gram being formed, without its being approved 
and released as a program of a particular organi- 


Petersburg, Fla.): I 


zation or society, than to have the chair- 
man of that body think that before that program 
could start to function I should have to put my 
endorsement on it. I think that is a bad situation 
for any group of free-minded American citizens 
to face, working as a volunteer group in a project 
they are interested in, if they feel that they have 
to get an approval of someone paid by the muni- 
cipality before they can carry out a specific piece 
of work. 





Willard Hayes, of Cedar Rapids, lowa, dis- 
cussed, “What is the saturation point in promot- 
ing a municipal recreation program?” 

Mr. Hayes: When you are saturated, you are 
full. 

Now, what is the saturation point as it relates 
to our work? First of all, it depends a whole 
lot upon how much the executive is able to do, 
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how much endurance he has and how much endur- 
ance his wife possesses ! 

Next is your leadership. Have you the leader- 
ship to do it? You can do lots more after you 
have been in a town for a year or more, because 
then you have certain folks interested and trained. 

Your saturation point depends a lot upon the 
facilities that you have in addition to your leader- 
ship, and also the number of centers. Some cities 
have very few facilities. 

Your point of saturation also varies according 
to the length of time your work has been going 
on, and how fast has been the growth of public 
education along the line of playground and park 
activities. If a city has been interested in this 
movement for ten or fifteen years, the point is 
way up, but if the city has awakened only in the 
last two or three years, the point is way down. 
It rises as education progresses. The saturation 
point is reached in your city when you are doing 
all of the things that you can do and do well. 
The very minute you take on something that you 
can not do well, your enemies and your friends 
who are lukewarm make capital of it, and it does 
you more harm than good. 

Mr. Nasi: It seems to me that the problem of 
volunteer leadership, as one speaker has brought 
out, and the problem of what is real leadership, 
has a connection with saturation point. We can 
take a lesson from Denmark in connection with 
leadership and direction. I think it would be 
worth your while to read two little volumes— 
one a translation from the Danish—Berglund, 
which can be gotten from the People’s College 
Group at Henryville, Pa., and the other is J. K. 
Hart on Light from the North. 

Mr. PritcHarp: There is a chapter of another 
book that is published in pamphlet form which 
also seems to me to be particularly pertinent to 
our discussion. I think we can apply it more di- 
rectly to our own field of work. It is a chapter 
from a larger volume—The Relation of the Ex- 
pert to the Creative Group, by Mary P. Follett, 
published by the Peoples Publishing Company. It 
is from her book called The Creative Experience, 
which deals with the application of the contem- 
porary German psychology point of view. She 
has some very practical suggestions to make as 
to the relationship of people who are expert in 
materials and methods, and it should be useful in 
connection with volunteer workers, and all of the 
activities that we have been discussing here today. 


(To be continued ) 


The Women of 
England and Wales 
Attack Rural Recreation 


Problem 


The women of England and Wales are con- 
ducting institutes in rural sections of the country 
to improve conditions of rural life and through 
them are providing the means for educational 
and social intercourse of activities for the study 
of domestic science, hygiene, social welfare, do- 
mestic and rural economics, and for training in 
home crafts. Funds for maintaining the work 
are raised by annual subscriptions of two shillings 
per member and by the organization of entertain- 
ments and fairs. 

The institutes in the counties are united into 
County Federations of Women’s Institutes— 
bodies which work through elected County Ex- 
ecutive Committees. County activities include 
the organization of annual or biennial exhibitions 
of handcrafts or produce, musical, dramatic, folk 
dancing and gardening competitions between the 
institutes, arrangements for tours of lecturers and 
speakers and many other activities. 

The County Federations combine to form the 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes and 
the policy of the entire movement is framed at 
the annual general conference attended by a dele- 
gate from each institute, three delegates from 
each County Federation and the members of the 
National Executive Committee, meeting each May 
in London. A particularly interesting piece of 
work of the National Federation Executive Com- 
mittee is to train selected voluntary organizers 
whose duty it is to work with the County Federa- 
tion Committees in their own counties in the for- 
mation of institutes. There are at present, ac- 
cording to the September issue of The World’s 
Health, over 320 of these trained volunteer 
workers. 





Most individuals can with advantage be advised 
how to work wisely, how to play safely, how to 
live happier lives in a hygienically constructive 
manner, with the logical sequence of a fuller life 
with greater duration—a longer life and a merrier 
one.—Dr. Donald B. Armstrong. 
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Correlation of Public Recreation and 


Public Education Departments 


By 


Geo. HJELTE, 


Superintendent, Department of Playground and Recreation, Los Angeles 


The end and purpose of all government is the 
happiness of the people. Political economists 
from the days of the Greek Republic to the pres- 
ent day have agreed that all government is organ- 
ized fundamentally with this end in view. Most 
of the activities performed by government indi- 
rectly contribute to this objective. There are, 
however, some activities which make a direct con- 
tribution to the happiness of the people. Among 
these direct means may be mentioned the provi- 
sion of opportunities for public education, the ad- 
ministration of publicly owned properties for 
recreational use, the establishment of parks, high- 
ways, playgrounds and libraries. 

Perhaps the most direct effort on the part of 
municipal governments in the attainment of this 
objective is the establishment of departments of 
recreation. Although the municipal recreation 
movement had its origin in the latter part of 
the 19th century, today every progressive muni- 
cipality of considerable size has a department of 
government set up specifically for the purpose of 
organizing the recreational life of the community 
and utilizing its natural and artificial resources 
with this end in view. Leadership in the use of 
recreation facilities is provided by a staff of train- 
ed play and recreation leaders, which is augmented 
by large numbers of volunteer leaders. 

The public recreation movement had its origin 
in an effort to provide “breathing places” in the 
most congested parts of the largest eastern cities 
for the children of the less well to do classes. 
From this beginning the movement has grown to 
its present proportions in which its activities serve 
all classes and relatively large numbers of the 
population of our cities. Now an effort is made 
to serve “all of the children of all of the people” 
and to give service in certain activities to adults 
as well. 

The objective of the movement has also greatly 


enlarged. At first the movemem aimed at the 
provision of leisure time activities for children as 
an antidote to the destructive and dangerous ac- 
tivities which children in certain parts of large 
cities were wont to engage in. Today, however, 
municipal recreation departments conceive of 
preparation for citizenship through participation 
in constructive leisure time activities as their ob- 
jective. 

The program of public recreation departments 
of today is an extremely diversified one, includ- 
ing numerous activities which boys and girls and 
men and women find worth while during their 
leisure hours. It is plain that all leisure time 
activities cannot become a part of the public rec- 
reation program. Those kinds of activities which 
prove to be most worth while from the standpoint 
of their value in the development of good citizen- 
ship are selected and given major emphasis. Those 
activities in which relatively large numbers of 
people can be served with a minimum of promo- 
tional effort are stressed in order to serve eco- 
nomically large numbers of people. Certain of 
our traditional recreative activities lend them- 
selves well to commercial exploitation. Public 
relation to these activities must be in the nature 
of legislative and police control. A municipality 
cannot compete with commercial interests in pro- 
viding for these types of recreation. 

In its growth the movement has tended to 
standardize its procedure. It well recog- 
nized at the present time that the primary function 
of the municipality in connection with recreation 
is to provide the place and the facilities which 
make certain desirable forms of recreation pos- 
sible and to set in motion such procedures in or- 
ganization and in general promotion as to make for 
the most extensive and efficient use of them. A 
secondary function consists in general promotion 
of certain activities of civic value and of more 
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or less universal appeal, such as community mu- 
sic, pageantry and sports, without relation to the 
nature of the ownership of the location at which 
they may take place. 

While the developments mentioned have taken 
place in the public recreation movement, corre- 
sponding developments have taken place in the 
public education movement. The public schools, 
today aim to give a universal service. State laws 
force all children of school age, with few excep- 
tions, to attend the public schools. It is only in 
comparatively recent vears that schools have at- 
tempted to reach “all of the children of all of 
the people.” If there is any one thing which 
characterizes modern education, it is the increasing 
universality of the service of the public schools. 

The present objective of public education is 
understood generally to be complete preparation 
for citizenship. For convenience this objective 
is often thought of in terms of seven sub-objec- 
tives as follows: 


Health 

Ethical Conduct 

Civic adjustment 

Vocational efficiency 

Worthy home membership 

Command of fundamental processes 

Worthy use of leisure time 

Increasingly schools are giving attention to the 
last named objective. Practically every depart- 
ment of instruction in the public school makes, or 
should make, some contribution toward this ob- 
jective, so diversified are the worthy activities 
which people engage in during their leisure time. 
The department of physical education has a very 
great opportunity to contribute to this objective, 
since our leisure time activities are in so large 
measure physical in type. 

The school program has become increasingly 
diversified. The school curriculum of a few years 
ago contained relatively few subjects of instruc- 
tion. The school program of today includes nu- 
merous subjects with a vast variety of activities 
included in each. Preparation for life implies 
participation in life’s activities, which are ex- 
tremely numerous. The school curriculum must 
be diversified, it is well recognized, in order to 
contribute effectively to complete preparation for 
living in complex society. 

Significant improvements have been made in 
the method of school instruction. The old method 
The new meth- 


od is informal and child-centered and consists of 


was formal and subject-centered. 


leadership of children in activities with a view to 
the accomplishment of certain outcomes in knowl- 
edge, habits and skills, and attitudes. 

The developments in the play and recreation 
movement and in the public education movement 
have many points of similarity. Twenty years 
ago there could have been little similarity between 
the school program and a public recreation _pro- 
gram. Today there are striking similarities. Both 
movements aim to give universal service. Both 
conceive of better citizenship as their objective, 
the one emphasizing the accomplishment of the 
objective through several programs of activities, 
the other emphasizing its accomplishment through 
leisure time activities. 


So similar are the two movements in the forms 
in which they express themselves in our modern 
cities that there is the greatest desirability and 
indeed necessity for bringing about a close corre- 
lation between them. It has been suggested by 
some that it would be desirable to have the public 
school organization take over the functions of 
public recreation departments. There are some 
reasons which commend this plan, and others of 
a practical nature which render it inadvisable. 
Without discussing both sides of this question, 
let it be pointed out that the present type of organi- 
zation in which there are two municipal depart- 
ments interested in the problem of leisure time 
What the future 
may bring forth in better organization we cannot 


has become quite traditional. 


predict, but for the present we must accept the 
situation very much as we find it. 

A plan of correlation can be devised which will 
eliminate working at cross purposes and which 
will secure the largest returns to the taxpayer from 
the operation of public schools and public recrea- 
tion departments in connection with the solution 
of the leisure time problem. Some of the elements 
of this plan are as follows: 

(1) Municipal departments. must 
recognize the preeminent position occupied by the 
schools in relation to the child. The leadership of 
the public schools in matters of child welfare must 


recreation 


be accepted. In connection with child activities, 
therefore public recreation departments should be 
contented to perform supplementary functions to 
Schools are de- 
voting increasing attention to that part of the pro- 
gram concerned with the worthy use of leisure 


those performed by the schools. 


time. It is highly improbable that they will handle 
the entire problem. Public recreation departments 
should devote their attention to work not done by 
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the schools and to the service of people not reached 
by the schools, among whom stand out prominently 
the children of pre-school age, the working boys 
and girls, and adults. 

(2) In the placement of playgrounds, swim- 
ming pools and other recreational units, the public 
recreation departments would do well to attempt 
to serve other neighborhoods than those already 
served by schools. There is no doubt that the 
school of the future will offer neighborhood play- 
ground service to those living in the immediate 
vicinity of schools. The neighborhoods lying be- 
tween two schools are those which should be 
served by the public department with recreation 
facilities similar to those offered by the schools. 
Since schools endeavor to make extensive pro- 
vision for adolescent boys and girls, to whom ath- 
letic activities are of such great appeal and impor- 
tance, the school facilities will include wide pro- 
vision of athletic fields and facilities. Assuming 
that schools in the future will be well provided 
with such facilities, municipal recreation depart- 
ments need not emphasize, to the degree that has 
been necessary in the past, the provision of ath- 
letic facilities. They should strive increasingly to 
establish playgrounds located and equipped to 
serve the smaller children who cannot travel as 
far as their older brothers and sisters to play, 
and facilities to serve families through those types 
of equipment which are not a part of the stand- 
ardized school equipment. 

(3) The school method is characterized by per- 
sonal instruction, whereas the method of public 
recreation departments is characterized by gen- 
eral promotion. The public departments should 
leave to the schools the performance of instruc- 
tional functions and be content with general pro- 
The economics of the situa- 
The public appro- 


motion of activities. 
tion force us to this position. 
priations for recreation, apart from school appro- 
priations, are relatively so small, in proportion 
to the number of people to be served and in re- 
lation to the school appropriations, making any 
extensive program of instruction untenable. The 
cities which are now thought of as making gener- 
ous appropriations for recreation service through 
their park and recreation departments allocate an 
average of about $1.50 per capita per year to this 
purpose, which is entirely inadequate to carry on 
any extensive instructional service. 

(4) In the organization of adult leisure time 
activities, public schools do not occupy a very 


prominent place. Adult education, as carried on 


by the schools, usually has a specific outcome in 
mind in the nature of specific skills, usually voca- 
tional in nature. The adult recreation field is open 
for public recreation departments. The provision 
of recreation beaches, camps, parks, zoological 
gardens, libraries, and golf courses will remain 
the special function of other public agencies than 
the schools and will be a major contribution that 
the municipalities will make to the solution of the 
adult leisure time problem. 

(5) It becomes desirable in the operation of one 
department interested in this problem to use at 
times the facilities under the administration of 
the other. All public agencies should work closely 
with each other and yield to each other the use of 
their facilities when they are not otherwise en- 
gaged. There should be enough confidence in the 
administration of the several agencies to enable an 
interchange of facilities to be worked out with 
the utmost advantage to all concerned. 

(6) Above all it is important to realize that 
the public school organization and the public rec- 
reation department are two members of the same 
family—in other words, two public organizations 
working toward a common goal. For this reason 
it is desirable that the greatest mutual understand- 
ing be developed between the two to bring about 
the greatest correlation of effort. The task of 
bringing about a more beneficial use of the in- 
creasing leisure of the American people is itself 
such a tremendous one that there is need for the 
greatest harmony on the part of all agencies con- 
cerned in the problem. 


Parent-Playground Associations. — There 
were community organizations at twelve of the 
Reading, Pennsylvania, playgrounds last summer, 
the purpose of these Parent-Playground Associa- 
tions being to create a better understanding of the 
program in their community, to arrange festivities 
and picnics for the children, secure better facilities 
for the grounds, obtain funds for apparatus and 
salaries of additional directors and purchase equip- 
ment for which public funds could not legally be 
expended. 

The associations met weekly either at private 
homes or on the playgrounds. Some were instru- 
mental in providing transportation facilities for 
the children to the folk dance festivals held weekly, 
to picnics out of the city and for athletic teams in 
their inter-playground games. A few advanced 
money for the purchase of handcraft material and 
paid for costumes used in special folk dances. 














A Chance to Play 


By 


Harotp M. Harter, 


Executive Secretary, The National Exchange Club, Toledo, Ohio 


Very nearly every Exchange Club in the United 
States, and there are more than six hundred of 
them, has engaged in some phase of child welfare 
work. While some clubs have worked indepen- 
dently, many have taken advantage of the expert 
advice and assistance of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America. 

The problem of recreation for the child is found 
alike in the small town and the larger city. Rec- 
reation periods offer opportunities for acquiring 
both good and bad habits. During the playtime 
stages of life, the mind of the child is very plastic 
and impressionable. The results of evil influences 
as well as good are soon reflected in children’s 
actions. Play under leadership helps to build 
stronger bodies and to develop happier and cleaner 
minds. 

The undernourished child is given particular 
attention by many Exchange Clubs of the United 
States. This work is done in conjunction with 
school authorities and public health officers. The 
object is through careful feeding and adequate rec- 
reational facilities to bring the undernourished 
child up to the proper weight. The Exchange 
Club of Toledo has had marked success in this 
particular phase of its community work. The club 
sponsors and maintains a summer camp, supplies 
hundreds of quarts of milk and employs a trained 
nurse throughout the year. 

In Monroe, Michigan, the Exchange Club has 
worked directly with the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association and Monroe’s recreational fa- 
cilities are a credit to both organizations. 

Many cities now have swimming pools as a 
result of the activities of local Exchange Clubs. 
These swimming pools are particularly valuable 
to the inland community, and Exchange Club 
members are well repaid for their work and sacri- 
fice when they see the happiness of the little folks 
throughout the summer months. Proper super- 
vision is one of the essential factors in success- 
fully conducting a public swimming pool. 

In many cases Exchange Club members have 
not stopped with contributing money towards the 
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installation and building of recreation places. The 
Exchange Club of Pasadena, California, built a 
large and comfortable cabin for the Camp Fire 
Girls of their city. By intercession with municipal 
authorities they obtained a beautiful wooded can- 
yon near the spot where the cabin is located. Ex- 
changites, some thirty-five in number, devoted two 
Saturdays and two Sundays to the construction of 
the building. Most of the members contributed 
their own labor while those who were not in a 
position to do this hired carpenters and masons 
to represent them. The materials were provided 
by club members. 

A movement started in Nashville, Tennessee, 
several years ago has since become a part of the 
Exchange Club’s national program. On the first 
Tuesday in August the Exchange Clubs of the 
country plan a special program which has been 
called “Sunshine Special.” Very nearly every 
club arranges a huge picnic and field day for the 
under-privileged boys and girls in their commu- 
nity, many of whom live in orphanages and 
other institutions. The whole idea is to give dur- 
ing the year at least one day of unalloyed happi- 
ness to these children. Only a confirmed statis- 
tician could estimate the amount of lemonade and 
the number of ice cream cones consumed by little 
folks all over the country on the first Tuesday in 
August. 

It is agreed that the most effective recreation 
is that which goes on throughout the year. Under 
this heading might come the large number of 
musical organizations for boys and girls spon- 
There can be no finer 
recreation than that afforded by the study and 


sored by Exchange Clubs. 


practice of music, and under capable leadership 
many of these bands and orchestras become un- 
believably proficient. At the last Convention of 
Exchange Clubs held at Atlantic City, a boys’ 
band from Bellmore, L. I., won the “stunt cup” 
and won it in competition with several adult musi- 
cal organizations. The losers expressed perfect 
agreement with the decision of the judges. It 
would be difficult to find a happier group. 
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Miniature Parachute 


Drop 
By 
V. K. Brown 


Our boys have been working for the past two 
years to launch a parachute from a model airplane 
in flight. Some of our experts have puzzled over 
the problems involved, without finding a satisfac- 
Eddie Marcouiller listened in a 
He is a very quiet lad, 
but at the conclusion of the discussion he stated 
that he thought he could see a way to accomplish 


tory solution. 
discussion of the matter. 


the feat. 

At the next meeting of the club, a week later, 
the boys asked him whether he had made good on 
his expectation, and he invited them to see his 
model plane fly. The plane rose, and made a cir- 
cuit of the hall, and when starting its second circle, 
suddenly discharged a parachute, which drifted 
down to the floor while the plane went on. The 
boys, of course, examined the mechanical means 
They consisted of a 
very simple device. Underneath the fuselage of 
the plane, in the stream-line of the big propeller, 
was a smaller propeller, fixed to its shaft so that 
the shaft rotated with the turning of the propeller. 
Fastened to the shaft he had a thread, kept from 


of accomplishing the stunt. 


tangling by a bead strung as weight on it. The 
slack in this thread permitted the propeller to ro- 
tate and wind up the extra length on the shaft of 
the small propeller until finally the slack should 
all be taken up, whereupon the tightening of the 
thread would pull a pin which kept a small trap- 
door in the bottom of the fuselage closed. Pulling 
the pin as the propeller turned resulted in opening 
the trap-door, whereupon the parachute was per- 
mitted to fall, and open as it descended. 


The Story of 
‘John Smith” 


The following case of John Smith, 15 years old, 
was taken from the records of the Juvenile De- 


linquency Officer of Pontiac, Michigan: 
10-7-26—Skipping school 
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11-9-26—Throwing glass and cans on porch 
2-2-27—Truancy from Junior High School 

3-10-27—-Wanted for breaking into school 
6-4-27—Attempted rape 

7-12-27—Stealing $9.00 from another boy 

7-16-27—Placed on probation 

7-25-27—Fighting 

During the latter part of July, John came to 
one of the city playgrounds. All of the boys on 
the ground knew John and the number of scrapes 
he had been in, so they informed the playground 
leader that he was a “tough guy,” and the play- 
ground leader said he would keep him under ob- 
servation. 

He succeeded in getting John interested in play- 
ing baseball with the Junior Team and the Senior 
Team. Gradually, John’s confidence was gained 
and he was placed on different occasions in charge 
of groups of younger boys on hikes and when the 
Junior Team went to play teams at other parks. 

His conduct since coming to the playground has 
been such that the playground leader has seen fit 
to award him an honor certificate for baseball 
and sportsmanship. The playground leader states 
that he has never heard John swear since coming 
to the ground and that his conduct on the ground 
has been above reproach. 

At another playground which was just opened 
by the city this year, out of seventeen boys present 
one day, the Juvenile Delinquency Officer is fami- 
liar with thirteen of them and five of them have 
court records. This year they have been interested 
in baseball, horseshoes, and even in making bas- 
kets. There have been no reports of juvenile de- 
linquency from this district during the months 
when the playground was open. 





Father and Son Contest for Honors.—That 
youth has no advantage over age in horseshoe 
pitching was demonstrated at the horseshoe pitch- 
ing tournament held on October Ist under the aus- 
pices of the Recreation Department of the Union 
County, New Jersey, Park Commission, when a 
father and his twenty-four year old son met in 
the final match for county honors. “Father” won 
the championship trophy while ‘ 
solation in a gold medal as runner-up. 


‘son” found con- 


The best pitchers from various sections of the 
county came together at Warinanco Park for the 
tournament. Because of a large number of en- 
tries, it took two Saturday afternoons to complete 
the tournament which, it was thought, would be 
finished in one day. 
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For Creative Youth 


Beauty in door knobs, wall paper, porridge 
bowls and other objects of every day utility will 
be the aim of an important new group of indus- 
trial and fine art contests for American high school 
students this year, according to Dr. William M. 
Davidson, superintendent of the public schools of 
Pittsburgh and chairman of the committee in 
charge of the Scholastic Awards, the annual com- 
petition held under the auspices of The Scholastic, 
the national magazine for high school classrooms. 

The new contests, embracing hand metal work, 
pottery, bookbinding, applied design in textiles, 
and civic art, will supplement the already estab- 
lished divisions of the awards in fine arts, litera- 
ture and community service. The contests in art 


by leading department stores, 


will be sponsored 
art leagues and school art supervisors throughout 
the nation, and will culminate next spring in a 


national exhibition of the prize-winning work at 


the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh and other mu- 
seums. 
The Scholastic Awards, founded three years 


ago, have attai! wide prestige as the only inter- 
scholastic contests in America in all branches of 
creative achievement for boys and girls. More 
than 16,000 manuscripts or other entries were 
submitted in the 1927 contest, the best of which 


were declared by the distinguished judges who 


served on the juries of award to be on a par with 
the work of competent professional artists and 
writers, 

The closing date for the 1928 awards is March 
12. Complete rules and regulations may be ob- 
tained from 7 Ycholastic, Wabash Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


Houston’s Labor Day 


Picnic 

At the Labor Day Picnic held under the aus- 
pices of the Houston Labor and Trades Council 
and Affiliated Unions, the Department of Recre- 
ation took charge of the contest for girls and boys 
under eighteen. The following program was 
conducted : 
Athletic Events and Races 

1. Children 6 years and under 

(a) Peanut Scramble 


(b) Kiddie Kar Race 
(c) 25-Yard Dash 
2. Boys 12 years and under 
(a) Sack Race 
(b) Ostrich Race 
(c) Three-Legged Race 
3. Girls 12 years and under 
(a) Sack Race 
(b) Ostrich Race 
(c) 40-Yard Dash 
(d) Three-Legged Race 
4. Boys 15 years and over 
(a) 75-Yard Dash 
(b) Go and Go Back Race 
(c) Sack Race 
5. Girls 15 years and over 
(a) 50-Yard Dash 
(b) Go and Go Back Race 
(c) Sack Race 
6. Boys vs. Dads: Tug-o-War-Rush 


Spokane’s Unique 


Soccer Contest 


Benjamin A. Clark, Supervisor of Playgrounds, 
Spokane, reports great success in a soccer contest 
put on at the request of the local Soccer Club, on 
the plan of the baseball pitching and football con- 
tests of Seattle. 

“The soccer contest uses three items of soccer 
play: dribbling, goal shooting and corner kicking. 
Dribbling is on a time basis but the other items 
are as in football and a contestant may make 
twelve kicks each providing he does not miss. A 
miss ends his scoring. The corner kick is made 
from the corner of a field fifty yards wide and 
must land ‘on the fly’ within a space of the goal 
area that is made up of lines drawn from each goal 
post out to the cross line of the goal area instead 
of the regular lines that are six yards from each 
goal post; in other words a rectangle in front of 
the goal, 24 feet long and 18 feet wide, the long 
distance being the distance between goal-posts. 
The corner kick scores one point; twelve points 
may be made. The goal kick is from the outside 
angle of the penalty area; each kick scores two 
points and twenty-four points may be made. The 
dribble begins at the center point of a field 100 
yards long and the ball must be dribbled without 
taking more than three steps between kicks to any 
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point within the penalty area but without the goal 
area where it must be kicked for goal and to legal- 
ize the dribble the goal must be kicked; or, the 
kick must score a goal. A stop watch is used for 
the dribble, started when the contestant first kicks 
the ball and stopped when the ball passes the goal 
line. Eight seconds is considered perfect and a 
contestant making eight seconds or less is given 
If more than eight seconds are taken 
the contestant gets 36 divided by the fraction 
made of his time for a numerator and eight for a 
denominator. For instance, nine seconds gets 32 
points. Or, divide the factor 288 by the contest- 
ant’s time. We had one boy make 8 seconds. 
“The soccer contest turned out to be very popu- 
lar. Perhaps one reason was that the schools here 
had organized soccer last fall for the first time 
and the boys were very eager to practice these 


36 points. 


fundamentals.” 


Playground Music Con- 


tests 1n Birmingham 


On August 31 the playgrounds of Birmingham, 
Alabama, held an inter-playground music contest. 
The selections, with the classifications were as 
follows: 

Chorus (Group Singing) 
Under 14 years of age—My Old Kentucky 
Home and one optional number 
Adult (14 years and over)—Love’s Old Sweet 
Song and one optional number 
Male Quartette (Barber Shop Quartette) 
Carry Me Back to Ole’ Virginia and one op- 
tional number 
Harmonica Band (Use Key C Instruments) 

Under 14 years of age—Home Sweet Home 

and one optional number 

Adult (14 years and over)—Old Folks at 

Home and one optional number 
Ukulele Band 
Any two numbers selected by the individual 
bands 
Orchestra 
Any two numbers selected by the individual 
orchestra 
Band 

Any two numbers selected by the individual 

bands 


Playground Dramatics 
in Oakland 


The Recreation Department of Oakland counts 
among its most successful summer activities the 
work of the Educational Dramatic Section for 
Little People. 


Children from all parts of the city from three 
to eighteen years of age took part in the program, 
which was conducted under the direction of three 
leaders who worked in turn on the various play- 
grounds of the city in cooperation with the play- 
ground directors in charge. Eight large munici- 
pal playgrounds and twenty-three school play- 
grounds had organized groups of children taking 
part in the little dramas. 

Only one or two rehearsals, never more than 
four, were held before the plays were presented 
in outdoor theatres or on the park lawns with 
only the shrubs and flowers as scenery. The cos- 
tumes were provided by the Costume Depart- 
ment of the Recreation Department and the audi- 
ence consisted of the friends and families of the 
little players. In one corner of Mosswood Play- 
ground is an outdoor theatre which was used not 
only by the groups of children from Mosswood 
but from other playgrounds. Here eight matinees 
were presented, seven being given at other play- 
grounds. During the matinees three or four 
plays by different groups were given, all in cos- 
tumes. In all fifty plays were given by 556 chil- 
dren during the summer, no play being repeated. 
The list included The Queen of Hearts, Toy Sym- 
phony, Forest Spring, In the Kitchen of the King, 
Fire of Icicles, Fairy Old Boy and Darby and 
Joan. 

In addition to the plays 312 stories were told to 
groups and 29 dances were taught. It has been 
estimated that the combined size of the audience 
for the season was in excess of 14,000 people. 

So successful was the program that toward the 
end of the summer the Department built a travel- 
ing or “vagabond” theatre on an automobile trailer 
which was sent from playground to playground. 
Before the eyes of the interested audience the 
vagabond theatre would be put in working order— 
the scenes put in place and gay colored awning 
hung to hide the wheels and make a real theatre. 
In this vagabond theatre the three matinees which 
were given proved some of the most delightful of 
the summer’s activities. 
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The York Pageant 


On September 30, 1777, there arrived in York 
Town, Pennsylvania, then a colonial village of 
286 houses and 1500 inhabitants, a weary and 
fugitive Continental Congress. Here, in this city 
of refuge, for nine months during the gloomiest 
period of the fight for independence the seat of 
government was located, Congress holding its 
sessions behind closed doors in York County’s 
first court house. Congress remained in session 
in York Town until June 27, 1778 when, Phila- 
delphia having been vacated by the British, it was 
resolved “that Congress adjourn until Tuesday 
next to meet at the Statehouse in Philadelphia.” 

York Town of yesterday has grown into in- 
dustrial York of today—a city comprising within 
its corporate limits and immediate environs a 
population of more than 75,000 inhabitants. 
Whrle proud of its present, York is mindful of its 
colonial past and of the important part it played 
in the founding of the nation, and on October 
13, 14 and 15 the city and county celebrated the 
150th Anniversary of its colonial history, with a 
pageant based on the history of York and vicin- 
ity during colonial days. 

More than 2500 people, many of them de- 
scendants of the early settlers took part in the 
pageant, providing a choir of 1,000 voices, 750 
trained dancers and pantomimists and 2,750 well 
coached actors. Two hundred and seventy-five 
mounted figures, Conestoga Wagons and ox 
teams found their places in the scenes of old 
York. 

The pageant was produced under the direction 
of Percy J. Burrell at the Fair Grounds of the 
York County Agricultural Society. The audience 
was seated in a grandstand of steel and concrete, 
which has a seating capacity of 9,000. The action 
of the pageant was on four stage levels; the oval, 
830 by 325 feet; the stage 70 x 90 feet; the 34 
mile track 60 feet wide and the two great towers. 
On these four planes the dramatic and symbolic 
action took place. 


Ball Events 


Baseball Pitching 


The boys of Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania, 
last summer enjoyed a baseball pitching contest 





ENTS 


conducted by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of the Valley, which extended over a 
number of weeks. Each playground held a weekly 
competition to determine a champion for the week 
in each of the two classifications—junior and 
senior. A final contest was held on each play- 
ground during the week of July 25th to 30th to 
decide the season’s champion of the playground. 
The next step was the determination of league 
champions in each classification. This was carried 
on during the first week of August. Division 
championships followed, and finals were held on 
July 11th when the junior and senior champions 
of the East Side and West Side divisions con- 
tested. 

The pitching frames used were made roughly 
with the help of the boys from old pieces of lum- 
ber. (If made at a carpenter shop 2 x 4 lumber 
is best). The lower end or bottom of the opening 
was 18 inches from the ground, the average height 
of a boy’s knee, and the opening was 38 inches 
from the bottom to top—average distance from 
a boy’s knee to his shoulders. The opening was 
17 inches in width. For juniors the pitcher’s box 
was 45 feet from the frame; for seniors, 55 feet. 
Each contestant threw nine balls; each ball pass- 
ing through the opening without hitting the edge 





counted one round. The pitcher making the high- 
est number of points in nine throws was declared 
winner. 


Fungo—Hiitting for Distance with Playground 
Ball 


This event was popular in the program of the 
Houston Playground. 

There were three divisions—juniors, intermedi- 
ates and seniors—and the contest was conducted 
as follows: 

“Each boy and girl will have three tries at the 
fungo hitting. Take the bat in one hand, throw 
up playground ball and knock it as far as you can 
from a given point. 

“Conduct a throw for distance in the same way. 

“All winners will be given certificates.” 


Volley Ball Service 


“Place a peg in the center of one court; serve 
three times from other courts, standing well behind 
the line, the ones hitting closest to the peg are your 
winners. 

“All winners from each playground going to 
the finals will be awarded a special certificate.” 











Recreation in Some of the Islands 
of the Sea 


By 


ARABELLA PAGE RODMAN 


My family and my friends declare that my 
first interest when going to a foreign land is to 
find out what they have done in recreation. What 
plan, if any, has the Government or municipality 
made for the rational recreation of its people? 

In this two years’ adventure of mine, first to 
the islands of the Pacific, then on to Africa to 
make the trip from Cape Town to Cairo, I sus- 
pect they were right for as a broken shaft de- 
layed us for a week in Honolulu, I immediately 
got in touch with the Recreation Commission 
there. I found them in the midst of a sixteen 
weeks’ course for training teachers for playground 
directors and for anyone interested in play as a 
means for the development of character. In 
A. K. Powlison, Superintendent of Playgrounds 
of Honolulu, I found one greatly interested in 
showing me what had been done since my last 
visit in 1919, and my amazement was great, for 
they had developed and worked out a great sys- 
tem, of which I was to learn more. I did not 
realize the influence later when I spoke to them 
of the fine Honolulu plan which really now means 
the conservation of the leisure time of the people. 

In Australia, New Zealand, and the other islands 
I visited, | found four groups interested in work- 
ing on the development of recreation. First, the 
colleges, working as with us and having inter- 
collegiate games and sports; second, the schools, 
not doing so much as we do in America for ath- 
letics and games, but wanting more trained di- 
rectors; third, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
often starting the city groups on the recreational 
road; fourth, the municipal efforts at work in 
some cities, unorganized, doing more to acquire 
land than to develop the uses of grounds. I was 
thrilled and delighted at the large spaces they were 
acquiring. The crown lands are a wonderful 
possession in many of these islands. 

In Australia, New Zealand, Java, Singapore and 
Colombo, and in other smaller islands, I found 
the residents facing the same problems of climate, 
mixture of races, as in Honolulu. I tried to bring 


to them the realization that one of America’s 
greatest contributions to modern life is its recrea- 
tional program as worked out by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. In Hono- 
lulu Mr. Powlison, Mrs. Swaney and Miss Law- 
rence, President and Secretary of the Commission 
invited me to meetings where I told them of the 
work of the Los Angeles Commission and one 
afternoon I spoke to the training class of the Uni- 
versity of Honolulu on “The Spirit of the Play- 
ground Director.” In July, 1928, there is to be 
a Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference in Honolulu 
and a part of the program is to be devoted to play- 
ground and recreation problems. I was the am- 
bassador of the committee to the islands of the 
Pacific and talked in many cities and towns urg- 
ing the women to attend and stressing the recrea- 
tional program at the conference. I saw Gover- 
nors, Lord Mayors and statesmen, as well as the 
recreational groups and aroused much interest 
in recreation at the Honolulu meeting. 

Mr. Powlison’s course for playground di- 
rectors was very popular in Honolulu; more than 
forty specialists assisted in the course. First the 
history of the Honolulu Commission was outlined, 
and, of course, the planning of Honolulu; play 
spaces, present and future. “Play for all and all 
in play,” the inspiration of physical training in 
schools, the observing of national holidays, nature 
and geological talks, health education, rainy day 
and indoor games, how to coach track athletes, 
swimming, dramatics, and many other topics were 
discussed by large groups. More than a hundred 
were taking the course to prepare themselves for 
work in Honolulu and the nearby islands. The 
system in Honolulu had increased from nine play- 
grounds to fifteen with twelve directors and thir- 
teen assistants. Governor W. R. Farrington had 
set aside five acres in Kaokaukuki as a playground. 

I find that people living in tropical lands are 
now convinced that only through sane and regular 
recreation can they keep healthy, and in the last 
few years there has been a great increase in tennis, 
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football, polo, cricket, and even in track games. 
In Honolulu, both the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. are 
doing much recreational work, as are some of 
the churches. 

For years | have been interested in special rec- 
reational programs for harbors, for they afford 
different opportunities from inland cities. Noth- 
ing can surpass in beauty and grandeur the har- 
bours of Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania. 
They not only afford wonderful anchorage for 
the ships of the world, but their inlets and out- 
lets give many chances for swimming, diving, 
boating and punting, water polo and yachting. 
Then, because there is such beauty in a harbour, 
fine parks and good, motor roads are made to the 
top of hills. This means many hiking clubs and 
camping parties. I spent many a delightful hour 
going to the tops of these hills to watch the most 
glorious sunsets in all the world. 


AT PLAY IN AUSTRALIA 


I reached Sydney just after the visit of the 
Duke and Duchess of York and found everything 
and everybody keyed up. The city was decorated 
with acres of bunting and there was a feeling of 
satisfaction that all had gone well and the royal 
couple were more gracious and appreciative than 
could have been imagined. There was much ex- 
citement over the lovely young duchess, who is 
interested in many movements. She is, for in- 
stance, chairwoman of the Girls’ Division of the 
Forward Movement of the Y. W. C. A. in Lon- 
don. She opened hospitals, visited clubs of all 
sorts, and did everything that was gracious and 
kind. As the duke is greatly interested in games, 
they went also to all sorts of games. There were 
games and drills and polo and always races and 
horse and cattle shows. It was a good time to be 
in Australia and I came in for much that I would 
at another time have missed. 

In most British lands there is always a great 
open space in the center of the town called by 
various names—the Maiden in Calcutta; in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, the Domain. This space 
is used for all sorts of public recreational and civic 
affairs. The Domain in Sydney you see as you 
approach from the harbour. In it is a beautiful 
botanical garden of many acres, with large open 
spaces for marching of troops and for the many 
games such as I witnessed on Anzac Day. The 
Australians are interested in the sport side of rec- 
reation and in swimming. One of their greatest 


swimmers came over on the boat with me and 
told me much in regard to their swimming meets. 
They have planned in the building of their cities 
many open spaces, but as yet have not the recrea- 
tional system as we have it in America. They 
have not yet caught the idea of play with leader- 
ship, and in various talks I stressed this point 
with them, telling them how necessary it was to 
have properly trained people supervise their play 
fields. Some of them have the idea now but say 
they cannot afford it. 

On my arrival in Sydney I was instantly pressed 
into the service of the Girls’ Sports League, which 
is made up of the girls from the large department 
stores. They were just starting a campaign for 
a sports ‘field and I made speeches, went to com- 
mittee meetings, saw the Lord Mayor, and spoke 
at a morning tea, thus helping raise money for 
their work. There is very little provision made 
by the municipality for recreation of women and 
girls, but they are beginning to see that the right 
use of leisure time is the thing to work for. The 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. are strong in 
Australia and, as always, have fine recreational 
programs. The Y. W. C. A. has just opened a 
large new building and put into my hands some 
interesting recreational programs. One I have 
before me is for girls from 15 to 18—gymnasium 
work, sports, classes studying games, parties, sing- 
ing, discussion, dramatics, arts and crafts, camps, 
outdoor fun. Another consists of corrective ex- 
ercises, gymnastics, a reducing class, rhythmic 
dancing, hockey, and basketball, folk and Morris 
dancing. The Y. M. C. A. carries on in its build- 
ing many sound recreational programs. 

The University of Sydney has a fine sports com- 
mittee. They showed me their Oval and told me 
they wanted much more space and money to make 
further improvements. This committee controls 
and furthers football, cricket, tennis, rifle shoot- 
ing, hockey, rowing, athletics, swimming, and 
some baseball. There is a women’s college and 
university and I met with the committee and heard 
the story of their efforts in the field of sport. 
They have many fine teams, some of them very 
successful. The municipality of Sydney is getting 
more land in congested areas and the Lord Mayor 
and his Council are interested, but they cannot see 
their way to pay leaders and in consequence the 
grounds are not so much used as they should be. 
Among the younger boys and girls swimming and 
boating are much stressed, and they are very keen 
about it. I was entertained by the Women’s 
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Swimming Club of Sydney and was amazed at the 
exhibition of their skill. 


PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS IN MELBOURNE 


No modern city known to me has such a fine 
system of parks and playgrounds and sports fields 
as has Melbourne. It is a metropolitan system 
with well-planted broad avenues and connecting 
lt is a magnificently planned 
city, a great surprise and delight to me. The early 


the open spaces. 


city fathers had a vision of what a perfect city 
should be and those who followed have carried 
on. The present Lord Mayor, Sir Steven Mor- 
rell, is deeply interested in recreation and he, 
Sir James Barrett and a fine group of citizens are 
working to get properly supervised playgrounds 
and sports fields. They have the land, and I am 
more hopeful, because of Sir James Barrett’s in- 
terest, that they will soon make a beginning on 
proper leadership of the playgrounds. I spoke 
under the auspices of Sir James Barrett and the 
Lord Mayor at the University of Melbourne and 
in Queens Hall and at several clubs and every- 
where there was great interest and understanding 
of the value of directed play. They realize that 
the grounds are practically useless without trained 
directors. More people in Melbourne are intelli- 
gently interested in the supervision of playgrounds 
than in any other city of the islands of the Pacific. 
The Minister of Education and his assistants 
know from taking THe PLAYGROUND magazine 
how necessary is such leadership. Greater Mel- 
bourne has 6,720 acres of parks and playgrounds. 
At a meeting of the Town Planning Association, 
at which I spoke, several of the members felt that 
What would they 
think of the small play areas of some of our 


the spaces were inadequate. 


American cities ? 

The program for the University of Melbourne, 
which is co-educational, is fine, and I was fortu- 
nate enough to see them demonstrating it. They 
have some famous men athletes and the girls seem 
to me to be in very good form. They have a 
promising baseball team and are more interested 
in our national game than any group I met any- 
where. Rowing and swimming, cricket and box- 
ing, football and lacrosse, rifle practice and tennis, 
make a strenuous program for the men. I found 
the women more active in athletics of all sorts 
in Melbourne than anywhere else in Australia. In 
the women’s swimming contest of Australia, the 
Melbourne girls won five places out of eight in 
1926. In the University the girls have their bas- 


ket ball and hockey teams. The National Council 
of Women of Victoria in their reports strongly 
recommend the “obtaining and supervising of 
playgrounds for all ages in all states.” 


PROGRESSIVE BRISBANE 


Brisbane is the capital of Queensland and was 
incorporated as a city in 1859. Its growth and 
development remind me of some of our California 
cities. It possesses 4,215 acres of park reserves 
within the city boundaries. Every suburb has at 
least one park and is trying to add more. There 
are bowling greens, tennis courts, cricket and foot- 
ball fields. Afternoon band concerts are given 
which are well attended. Some of the parks are 
lighted and used for games at night. The Botani- 
cal garden and the Domain around Government 
House is fifty-seven acres in extent. There are a 
few small grounds for the little children equipped 
with swings, teeters and sand garden. In the 
ninety-three State schools of Brisbane, some of 
which I visited, the boys are coached in rugby 
football so that when they enter college they may 
there join some of the famous teams. Of course, 
not all boys go to college, but all boys are inter- 
ested to work that they may get on the great 
teams, some of which have made a world reputa- 
tion. I was taken to the University and some of 
the schools by one of their famous footballers, and 
made of him and of some of his friends, friends 
for America, for he did not like us and thought 
we were not as a nation interested in sport. When 
I showed him the letter from the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America and told him 
that for twenty-five years I had worked for sport 
and recreation and that we have gone further 
than just sport and are working for the con- 
servation of the leisure time of the people, he 
was very much interested and gave me some 
comprehensive books on football and city sports. 
He took me to the Memorial Library on the uni- 
versity ground; which had been erected in honor 
of the boys who had given up their lives in de- 
fense of the right in the Great War. He told 
me most of them were football men, some of them 
their greatest. He had fought with them and 
was generous in praise of their strength and 
bravery. 

In one of the South Brisbane parks there is 
this sign, “This is the first giant board in the 
Southern Hemisphere and one of the largest in 
the world, measuring 16 feet by 16 feet, border 
20 feet by 20 feet.” This when explained to me 
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by my football guide meant that draughts are 
much played both in and out of doors. In Bris- 
bane the Y. M. C. A. has a well equipped gym- 
nasium and I was told there were ten others. In 
all the islands of the Pacific that I have visited 
there was always tennis and football. After four 
o'clock any afternoon the public and private courts 
are full of enthusiastic women and men, usually 
playing together and often in the early morning 
I found people indulging in this same exercise 
No word about sports in Brisbane would be com- 
plete if I made no mention of the football matches 
played by the great team which in June, 1924, 
defeated England by 25 to 10 in the presence of 
35,000 people. Brisbane has held her head higher 
ever since and with good reason. 


(To be continued ) 


Recreation for City 


Employees 
\. E. GENTER, 
Director of City Recreation, Pontiac, Michigan 


The organization of modern city government 
in its scope of activities is comparable to that of 
industry. The City of Pontiac according to a re- 
cent survey renders 143 different services to its 
citizens. Some of these departments are Fire, 
Police, Water, Health, Parking, Municipal Mar- 
ket, Parks, Playgrounds, Sewers, Garbage, Public 
Library, Welfare, Band Concerts, Streets, Public 
Buildings, Street Lighting, Hospital, and many 
others. 

To maintain these services, the city employs an 
average of 400 persons per year. With such a 


large number of employees there is little oppor-° 


tunity for personal contact. Hence the city en- 
courages the recreation activities of its employees 
in which they may come together and become 
better acquainted. These activities are carried out 
by a general committee consisting of two em- 
ployees from each department. Many of the 


‘ 


programs are initiated and planned by the Recrea- 
tion Department and submitted to the general 
committee for approval 

This year the city employees have a Men’s 
Bowling League of eight teams which bowls once 
each week. The girls have a Bowling Team in 


the city-wide girls’ league. The general committee 
held a Hallowe’en Masquerade, and another party 
will be held after the first of the year. These 
parties are put on at a cost which makes them 
available to all city employees. The masquerade 
was held on the second floor of a new Fire Sta- 
tion. Refreshments consisted of cider and dough- 
nuts. The city employees gave two such parties 
last year at a cost of fifty cents per person and 
there is a constant demand for more. 

Each year a basket picnic is held in June near 
some lake outside of the city. Ice cream, pop and 
transportation are furnished free by the city. All 
employees are required to attend. The Recreation 
Department plans and supervises the recreation 
program of races, baseball, horseshoe pitching, and 
swimming. An orchestra is also provided for 
dancing. 


Community Singing 
Delights 


“When one takes a college glee club on a long 
trip,” writes Paul J. Weaver, editor of the Music 
Supervisors’ Journal, in the October issue, “he is 
bound to have interesting experiences. The trip 
with the University of North Carolina Glee Club 
was no exception to the rule. 

“We had just sung a concert in Paris to an 
audience gathered together from many parts of 
the world. We sang extras galore, and there 
seemed to be no way to stop. Suddenly someone 
appeared with a supply of the familiar Twice 
Fifty-Five, and for an hour we had a community 
sing which, for sheer joy, equalled the best one 
you have ever seen. Americans, English, French, 
Germans, Austrians and many others were all 
lost together in the melodies which belong to the 
whole world. 

“Another night, we had sung a program at the 
American Club in London; and a group gathered 
in one of the card rooms to sing—club members, 
American and English business men. A charm- 
ing young Englishman led song after song and 
then made a remark which is worth remembering : 
‘If thirty American college men would sing in 
London each summer, and if thirty English col- 
lege men would do the same thing in your coun- 
try, we should have no further need for peace 
treaties and disarmament conferences.” 











Division of Musical Activities« 


By 


GLENN M. TINDALL 


Supervisor, Department of Playground and Recreation, Los Angeles, California 


Realizing the effectiveness of music in the de- 
velopment of good citizenship and in providing 
wholesome recreation for leisure time, the Division 
of Musical Activities was organized by the De- 
partment of Playground and Recreation in Febru- 
ary, 1927. The reported attendance for the month 
of February, 1927, showed that there were 762 
people taking part in all musical activities. In 
June, the last month of the fiscal year, this at- 
tendance was approximately 14,000, and in the 
last four months of the year there were about 
35,000 participants in the seventy-seven musical 
activities of the Department. 

For the week ending June 18, there were 11,466 
attending all activities on the Playgrounds ; 2,857 
of these people, or 25% of them, took part in 
The following week there 
were 13,022 people in all activities, and 5,715, or 
44%, 


Self expression in music has been considered 


musical activities. 


in musical activities. 


of primary importance but at the same time oppor- 
tunity has been given for the public to hear and 
learn to appreciate good music. Since the prob- 
lem of this Department is one of recreation rather 
than of education, emphasis has been placed upon 
such “‘] instruments as the harmonica 
and the ukulele, with plans for future develop- 
ment of the ocarina, the toy symphony, the fife, 


ww type” 


the Jew’s harp, and other similar instruments of 
popular appeal, which are easily mastered. In 
many cases the children who learn to play these 
simple instruments become interested in the more 
The bet- 
ter the grade of music, so much more is its effec- 


legitimate instruments of the orchestra. 


tiveness in the building of good citizenship. Lead- 
. » . . ‘cc ” : 

ing from the organization of “low type” instru- 
mental clubs, the Department has sponsored the 
organization of orchestras and bands for children 
and adults as well. Likewise in singing, the in- 
formal group “sings” should and do lead to com- 
munity choruses, and it is believed that the com- 


“Because of the growing interest in the development of musical 


programs in connection with the work of the municipal recreation 
department, we are reprinting this section of the Annual Report 
f the 


Playground and Recreation Department of Los Angeles. 


munity chorus will be the forerunner of the choral 
society and choral and glee clubs. 


HARMONICA BANDS 


In the calendar year of 1926, there were ap- 
proximately 4,000 harmonicas sold in the City of 
Los Angeles. The total sale of harmonicas dur- 
ing the first six months of 1927 has surpassed the 
entire sales for 1926. Figures from the music 
houses would indicate that the harmonica business 
in Los Angeles will be more than doubled in 1927. 
Seventeen harmonica bands have been organized 
in our own Department, and by providing leader- 
ship and advice service to other organizations, we 
have assisted in the forming of as many more such 
bands. Since February there have been 125 meet- 
ings of various harmonica bands, with a total at- 
tendance of 2,400 boys. One of these bands broad- 
casts weekly to an estimated audience of 750,000, 
and plays before approximately 1,500 people each 
week, 


UKULELE CLUBS 


Fourteen ukulele clubs have been organized on 
as many playgrounds, and several hundred chil- 
dren have learned to play melodies and strum 
chords at the playgrounds. Many children from 
these clubs have formed smaller groups of their 
own, and in some instances have combined with 
harmonica players to form duets, trios and quar- 
tets. Expert leadership was provided in the or- 
ganization of ukulele clubs. After a few lessons 
with the ukulele instructor, leaders were selected 
from the playground clubs and sent to a central 
point where the instruction was continued. These 
volunteer leaders in turn gave instruction to their 


classes. 


ORCHESTRAS 


The eleven orchestras of the Department have 
been organized largely upon requests originating 
with patrons of our playgrounds, and in most cases 
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the orchestras have been community projects 
which have grown from within the organization 
itself. A variety of types of orchestras exist in 
the Department. One or two are jazz orchestras, 
a few are children’s orchestras, a few adult com- 
munity orchestras are included in the list, and we 
have one civic orchestra which approaches very 
closely to a symphonic instrumentation. Ten of 
these orchestras are new in the Department ; others 
are in the process of organization. 


BANDS 


The Playground Department provides facilities 
for practice for two Boy Scout bands, and has 
one brass band of its own organized and operated 
by a group of colored boys on one of the play- 
grounds. 

A general playground band has just been or- 
ganized. This city-wide band meets at the Munici- 
pal Men’s Club, and consists of boys from prac- 


tically all playground centers. 


Los ANGELES REED AND Brass SYMPHONY 
SOCIETY 


1 


The Los Angeles Reed and Brass Symphony 
Society is an organization which was formed at 
the Municipal Men’s Club during the past year. 
As its name would indicate, the purpose of this 
Society is to interpret and perform the master- 
pieces of symphonic composition upon a combina- 
tion of reed and brass instruments. It is one of 
the few organizations of its kind in the world, 
and is entirely different from any other musical 
organization in this section of the United States. 


QUARTETS AND SMALL GROUPS 


Smaller combinations for the performance of 
instrumental and vocal music have been formed 
at several playgrounds. In one center four boys 
have purchased saxophones, and have formed a 
saxophone quartet. Several male quartets have 
been harmonizing at a few of our playgrounds. 


CoMMUNITY SINGING 
Informal singing in connection with playground 


events, has been used effectively on thirteen or 
fourteen of our playgrounds. Interest in singing 
on various playgrounds has been stimulated by 
folk dances and singing games which have been 
conducted under the direction of the supervisor of 


playground and community center activities prior 
to the organization of the Music Division. 

Five community choruses meet regularly at 
various playgrounds and community centers. 


LISTENING TO MusIc 


In connection with the community choruses, a 
program of music is usually presented. These 
programs vary from solo numbers to glee clubs 
and orchestras, and it is not an uncommon thing 
to have a group of Indians, a musical movie star, a 
famous actor or grand opera singer, appear be- 
fore our various community choruses. 

Playground directors throughout the city have 
been quick to recognize the value of music in 
recreational work, and practically all directors have 
at one time or another presented musical programs 
at their playgrounds. 

Informal musical programs are given on one 
or two of the grounds, and several other grounds 
have programs each week. This type of program 
is entirely spontaneous, and is provided by the 
talented children of the district. Such gatherings 
are usually very well attended. The director at 
one playground is experimenting with a radio set, 
and in the past few months it has proved to be a 
popular attraction at this ground. 


MISCELLANEOUS MusIcAL ACTIVITIES 


In cooperation with the director of handcraft, 
and with one or two playground directors, several 
dozen children have made cigar box fiddles and 
cigar box ukuleles. These instruments were just 
completed at the end of this fiscal year, and it is 
planned to use them in the musical activities of 
the Department for the coming year. Oppor- 
tunity has been given a number of children to 
practice on playground pianos. 
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Colorado’s History Presented in Pageant 


Thou shalt give us richest treasure 
Who have brought thee heart and strength ; 
Each bestowing fullest measure 
Through thy happy breadth and length. 
—From Hymn to Colorado 
by Lillian White Spencer 


In the summer of 1922, at the sunset hour, the 
beauty of Colorado cast a magic spell over a poet 
and a pageant director. Though they did not 
meet for several years, each then expressed a 
desire to present the story of the history of beau- 
tiful Colorado in the form of a pageant. 

Lillian White Spencer, a local writer and author 
the official 


of the song “A Hymn to Colorado, 
song of the Denver Music Association, said to 
Mrs. Althea Rutherford, who composed the music 
for the song, “I shall never be happy until I have 
written a Colorado pageant based on the theme of 
this hymn.” 

Dr. Stringham of Denver, to whom Percy Bur- 
rell, then with the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, inspired by Colorado’s 
magnificent panorama, had expressed a desire to 
present a pageant worthy of the glory of the scene, 
kept alive the idea of a pageant for Denver. 
Week by week in the local paper suggestion was 
made that when the Moffat Tunnel was ready for 
use, there should be an event staged in honor of 
its completion. 

\ few years later a prominent Denver musician 
suggested to Mrs. Spencer that she write a 
Pageant of Colorado. The idea was taken up with 
the Music Week Association, the officers con- 
ferred, and the plan was enthusiastically received. 
The leaders of the Association realized that to 
present a pageant worth staging would be expen- 
sive and so enlisted the interest and support of 
well known business men who through the city 
administration and council pledged financial sup- 
port 

Che completed manuscript of the pageant was 
placed in the hands of Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
who composed the forty odd musical numbers that 
make up the score. The task of orchestrating the 
score for fifty musicians was accomplished by Dr. 
Stringham. 

Percy Jewett Burrell was called to Denver to 
take charge of the pageant, working with Horace 
KX. Tureman, Director of the Denver Civic Sym- 


phony Orchestra, who conducted the music re- 
hearsals. Both local and State artists in various 
fields gave freely of their time and talent that 
Colorado might be adequately presented in an 
historical pageant. 

In order to increase the scope of interest and 
to make the production of the Pageant a truly 
Colorado event, as well as a community one, re- 
cruits from every county in the state to the num- 
ber of 1500 were called to take part. Audiences 
of over 3000 crowded each performance and were 
deeply moved by the magnificence and beauty of 
the scenes. 

The pageant was divided into three epochs— 
“The Coming of the Runner,” representing the 
triumph of the Red Indian over the brown cliff 
dwellers ; ‘““The Coming of the Horse,” depicting 
Coronado’s quest for the Seven Cities of Cibola, 
and “The Coming of the Wheel,” showing the 
white pioneers in the early days when they first 
settled in the great western wilderness. 

Many who saw the pageant believe that tourists 
of the future should have the opportunity periodic- 
ally to see “The Pageant of Colorado,” presented 
in the great out-of-doors, surrounded by natural 
beauty as a proper setting. 


Making Scrap Books a 
Happy Service 


Last summer on playgrounds conducted by the 
Playground Commission of Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
five dozen scrap books were made by the children 
and presented to various welfare organizations 
in the city. Two dozen were given the local hos- 
pitals for the children’s wards; one went to the 
Public Health Nursing Bureau and two dozen 
were sent to Europe through the Junior Red 
Cross. This year it is hoped to double the num- 
ber made, as the Commission had requests for 
many more than it could supply. 

To secure material for the scrap books the 
Commission put an appeal in the local paper for 
Christmas cards and other picture cards, poems, 
stories, and jokes. The response was prompt. 
3undles of material were brought to the office of 
the Commission or the Commission called at the 
private homes for packages. 
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Paul’s Municipal Golf League 


ERNEST W. JOHNSON 


Superintendent of Playgrounds and Recreation 


Sixteen firms and organizations comprise St. 
Paul’s Municipal Golf League, the first league of 
its kind in the Northwest. movement to 
organize the league was started by the golf editor 
of the Pioneer Press and Dispatch and the Super- 
intendent of Playgrounds, and after two meetings 
On May 22nd, the 


The 


the league was in operation. 
mayor, the city commissioner of parks and play- 
grounds, and the president of the golf league were 
present at the official opening in which the sixteen 
teams participated. The constitution and by-laws 
of the league are as follows: 


MEMBERSHIP AND ELIGIBILITY 


1. Membership in the St. Paul Municipal Golf 
League is confined to corporations, firms and or- 
ganizations located in St. Paul and each member 
enters a team of four players and as many sub- 
stitutes as desired 

2. Players must be amateur golfers, employed 
represented organizations for 
hs. The three months time 


or connected with 
at least three mont 
limit may be altered in specific instances by a 
three-fourths vote of thi 
3. Member organizations will file lists of eligible 
players with the secretary. All eligibility lists 
must be approved by the board of commissioners 


board of commissioners. 


and must be kept up to date. 


(GOVERN MENT 


1. A board of commissioners, who are captains 
of teams entered, will govern the league. 

2. The commissioners will elect officers who, if 
not captains of teams, will be ex-officio members 
of the board. It is suggested that the secretary 
be connected with the 
Recreation. 


3. The board of commissioners will settle all 


St. Paul Department of 


disputes. 
SCHEDULE 
1. The schedule will be arranged by the board 


of commissioners. 
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2. The schedule will permit each team a period 
of two weeks in which to complete a match. 

3. The schedule will match each team at least 
once with every other team in the league or in its 
division of the league. 

4. On the twentieth of each month each captain 
will report to the secretary the status of his team’s 
schedule for that month. 


MATCHES 


1. Matches must be completed within the period 
allotted in the schedule. 

2. The draw will specify one team as the home 
team in each match and it will be the duty of the 
captain of the home team to arrange the match 
with the captain of the opposing team. The cap- 
tains will designate the course or courses on which 
the match will be played. 

3. Each captain must submit the names of his 
players to the opposing captain one week before 
the beginning of the two-week period in which 
the match must be played. 

4. Captains will be responsible for the pres- 
ence at the time of the match of eligible players. 

5. All play consists of single matches. Captains 
are urged to arrange matches so that all members 
of contending teams play at the same time 

6. Play is from scratch and opposing captains 
will arrange individual matches so that players are 
paired approximately according to their relative 
strengt hon their respective teams. 

7. Stymies are not played. Otherwise the rules 
of the United States Golf Association, as modified 
by the local rules of the course on which matches 
are played, will prevail. 

8. At the conclusion of each individual match, 
players will date and sign their cards which must 
be forwarded at once to the secretary of the league 
for permanent record. 

9. Each player is responsible for his greens 
ree. 

SCORING 


1. For scoring, each single match is divided into 
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three units, first nine, second nine, and the match. 
One point is awarded the winner of each unit. 

2. In case of a tie at the completion of either 
nine, the point will be dropped. In case of a tie 
at the end of 18 holes, play will continue until one 
contestant wins a hole. 

3. In case of default three points will be award- 
ed the contestant appearing for play in each indi- 


vidual match. 
TROPHY 


1. A trophy, emblematic of the St. Paul Muni- 
cipal Golf League championship, is offered by the 
St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 

2. The trophy will be the permanent possession 
of the winning team. 

3. In case the league is divided, divisional tro- 
phies will be provided by the St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press in addition to the city cham- 
pionship trophy. 


Rules for Hand Tennis 


1. The Court—lIs forty feet long and 16 feet 
wide and is divided in the center by a net two feet 
four inches high. Three feet from the net and 
one each side of it, there is a line called the foul 
line the full width of the court. 

2. The Ball—Any rubber ball that bounces well. 
3. The Hands—The ball may be hit with either 
hand. It is legal to turn the hand so as to cut and 
curve the ball. 

4. In Play—The ball is put in play by the server 

who must stand behind the rear line of the court 
and drop the ball to the ground, then hit it over 
the net underhand after the first bounce. The 
receiver must allow a served ball to bounce before 
returning it. After the ball has been served it 
may be returned on the fly or after the first 
bounce. 
5. Two Serves—The only time two serves are 
allowed is when the first serve hits the net and 
goes over. If the server serves into the net or 
out of bounds, he loses his serve and the ball goes 
to the other side. 

6. Good Balls—lf during play the ball hits 
the net and goes over, it is a good ball. 

7. The Server—The server continues to serve 
so long as he is scoring points. When a server 
fails to make a good return, he loses the serve. 
It is a hand-out, as in handball. 

8. Points—Points are scored when a player 


fails to return the ball over the net or fails to 
return it so that it strikes the ground inside the 
opponent’s court. The court runs from the net 
to the baseline. Points can be scored only by the 
side that is serving. 

9. Foul Line—Stepping over the foul line dur- 
ing the game is a foul and the offender loses one 
point. If the server fouls, he loses his serve. 

10. The Winner—The winner is the one who 
first scores fifteen points. 

11. Doubles—When playing doubles, the serve 
alternates between partners every time they win 
back the serve, which means that both members 
of a team serve before the serve goes to the other 
side. 





A Going Concern 


From the Division of Community Centers of 
Cleveland 


A “Going Concern,” says the Division— 
1. Is motivated by responsible adult groups 
2. Maintains “feeders” such as dances, commu- 
nity nights, exhibitions, movies 
3. Has a proper balance of 
1. The young athletic type of the sixteen to 
eighteen years old; 
2. The exclusive social club type of the 
eighteen to twenty-five year age; 
3. The adult parent group over twenty-five 
years. 
4. Runs on a well-defined program 
1. Director should know what to do each 
evening—should inspire staff with pro- 
gressive spirit. 
2. Special planning for each two-week per- 
iod. 
3. A season’s objective for the center. 
Each department should have such an ob- 
jective 
What special holiday celebrations 
Have a motto for your center, such as: 
“The People’s Club House” 
“The Center of Neighborhood Life” 
“The Community Meeting Place” 
“Recreation Headquarters” 
5. Runs smoothly 
1. The director must be a diplomat, a good 
mixer, tactful as a politician, tolerant of 
others’ ideas, patient as JOB, an inspirer, 
an organizer, a leader, a strong disciplin- 
arian. 
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For Block Playgrounds 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Washington, D. C. 
Henry Wright, Chairman 
596 West 45th Street, N. Y. 
November 11th, 1927 
Mr. Joseph Lee, President 
Playground Association of America 
Dear Mr. Lee: 

I note with unusual interest your statement in 
the article in the November Survey Graphic that 
“the problem (of adequate playgrounds) is still 
unsolved and will remain unsolved until the in- 
side playground in each inhabited block—perhaps 
the inside primary school also—has been estab- 
lished.” 

The full significance of this statement can only 
be appreciated by those who have known and have 
maintained for years, that the absence of ample 
playground space is chargeable only to the un- 
pardonable stupidity of our methods of land de- 
velopment. This committee has convincingly 
shown that large areas of internal block park and 
play space in either small home or apartment 
house development may be had for practically no 
initial cost, often at an actual saving, and always 
at a permanent saving in street maintenance per 
house lot to the community. That is to say the 
larger size block enclosing such an open space re- 
quires less street length per lot. There has been 
no difficulty in showing not only that we are con- 
tinually plotting miles of utterly useless streets, but 
that the cost of these streets as well as their land 
area could be converted into even larger areas of 
park and play space at no cost whatsoever. Our 
difficulty has been that American engineers and 
playground experts have doubted the practicability 
of maintaining such space. The City Housing 
Corporation at Sunnyside, Long Island, has elim- 
inated the backyard garage and has placed inner- 
block gardens and play space throughout its de- 
velopment. But the size of these has been limited 
by the narrow New York standard block, to a 
width of sixty feet, which has proved too shallow 
for comfortable use for play space. 

However, in any initial subdivision of land 
where land is less valuable than the full cost of 
street improvement and utilities, (that is all land 
below $5,000 per acre, which is a top price for 
such land), acres of internal park and play space 
may be had for less than nothing. The example 
on Page 17 of “A Primer of Housing” was taken 


from an actual instance of one of the largest sub- 
dividers in the country. After adding a 100% 
profit on the land, they admitted that it was 
cheaper per lot (of the size chosen 40 x 120), to 
produce 36 lots in a single block with a 1 1/5 acre 
park than to produce 44 lots in two blocks, re- 
quiring 440 feet more street and no park space. 
But they did not want the bother of providing for 
and explaining the use of this park. Otherwise 
a park of 1 1/5 acres could have been obtained for 
nothing and the community would have had 27% 
feet instead of 35 feet of street per lot to main- 
tain permanently. 

The claim of this Committee is that in all new 
suburbs today, we are laying out 50% to 75% 
more streets than there is any need for; and that 
we are wasting large areas which could be park 
and playgrounds at no initial land cost. 

If your Association is ready to advocate seri- 
ously the internal park and playground we can 
demonstrate its economic possibilities in what- 
ever size and extent you care to suggest. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry WRIGHT. 


What About the Size 
of City Blocks? 


The question of planning blocks with play- 
grounds in the middle involves the depth of the 
block and so raises the whole question of town 
or city planning. Equally involved in that ques- 
tion is the plan of houses. 

Height is another question involved inasmuch 
as more height means more children to use the 
space. 

Therefore, in planning city blocks, the Play- 
ground people and the Housing people ought to 
get together. 

Would it be worth while to have a study made 
of this question? The people to study it ought to 
be very judicious-minded people with imagina- 
tion, and they ought to either include or work 
very closely with city planners, students of hous- 
ing and playground people, and of course the 
people who have been directly attacking the prob- 
lem like the City Housing Corporation. 

It is the city residential block unit that is in- 
volved and the whole city plan depends on it. 

Readers of THE PLAYGROUND are asked to send 


their suggestions. JoserpH LEE 
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Nature Guiding 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 


Nature Play 


Attic Natural History Is an Outgrowth of the 
Pocket Museum, It usually originates from an 
overflow of the pocket. It may be in an old 
bureau draw or a home-made cabinet. It is still 
a junk heap of old coins, foreign curios, shells, 
twigs, wood, wild fruits, insects, stamps, and 
minerals. Perhaps there is the beginning of a 
classification. It may be four shelves where ma- 
terials may be arranged by size. The passing of 


the attic and its treasure chest is much to be re- 
gretted. In some places the cabin serves this 
function. To prevent an outlet for the collective 


instinct is to cut from the child’s future life one 
of the favorite recreations of many adults. 

When Dad Takes Us Fishin’. There comes a 
time in the life of a child—just as it comes in a 
certain season—when it is time for Dad to take 
his family fishing. Whether any fish are caught 
or not makes no difference. Anticipation is a 
goodly share of the fun. Such a time is usually 
a warm sunny morning in April. The buds on 
the trees are beginning to open. The children 
are ten and twelve years of age. You may have 
noticed that if you do not go fishing when the 
first urge comes that you just don’t go. And if 
the call has not come by the first warm days in 
June it probably never will. If it does not call 
before you are eighteen years of age the chances 
are that it is too late for you to have a good time 
fishing. Most fishermen get their first lessons when 
young—at about the beginning of the scout age. 

The Bear Age: When It’s More Fun to Be a 
Bear Than to Dress Up. When it’s great to growl 
and jump like a bear. When we discover a world 
of living animals rich and suggestive for imper- 
The country furnishes an unlimited 
opportunity for imitative play. It is a world of 
bow-wows, moos, cock-a-doodle-doos, and singing 
birds. These are the country child’s playmates. 
What a wholesome joy it is to imitate, to make 
believe that you are “the swamp fox” and trick 
your neighbor. And it is not so much make 


sonating. 


’s Congress address. Continued from December issue. 


believe either. You were in as dead earnest as a 
pursuing dog. It was not a matter of showing 
off but of comprehending or interpreting what 
it means for a dog to trail and bark. 

A child has to blow off his dramatic steam. He 
looks about to see what he will imitate. He may 
not find anything to hitch his imagination to. 
The day is almost gone by when the modern city 
child will prance like a fire horse. He must choo 
like a dredger or blow like an auto horn. He may 
baa at an opposing team but not in comradeship 
with Mary’s lamb. On the playground he may 
dramatize bird walks (Hopping, wading, striding, 
stalking, swaggering, waddling). He can imitate 
the styles of flying (Soaring, flapping, fluttering). 
The cries of animals or the songs of birds lend 
themselves to imitation. He can use simple cos- 
tume to show distinguishing characteristics as a 
cotton tail, long beak or ears, horns, and big eyes. 
By facial expression he can portray the state of 
mind (Fierce, frightened, affectionate). He pre- 
fers a rock cave to a packing case for a bear den. 
Swishing leaves is music of ocean waves or a 
dashing moose as he wades through the autumn 
pile. The squirrel is easily imagined as another 
bear—probably escaping from a common enemy 
rather than the make-believe bear. The dramatic 
impulse is there and the character of its outlet is 
determined by the environment. 

As village children we played Memorial Day. 
We had a flag, the necessary drum, and on one 
gala day a real bugle. We paraded and carried 
flowers te a neglected and almost forgotten ceme- 
tery. We were imitating something we had seen 
every Decoration Day, as we called it. We were 
very susceptible to the martial sounds, the uni- 
forms, the mystery of the dead, the symbolism of 
flowers. Our imaginations were strong enough 
to use sticks for guns and paper hats were suffi- 
cient to represent soldiers. If an uncle had not 
provided me with a drum, I have no doubt but 
what an old wash tub or tin pail would have 
answered for the complete brass band. There was 
nothing necessary for a complete Memorial Day 
that we could not create. Three, five, or six 
huskies made a regiment. We were in dead 
earnest. No column of tramping feet ever entered 
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a cemetery with greater respect. True, of course, 
that the sombre ceremony might soon change to a 
battle with strife and yells, so pent up was the 
dramatic instinct. The impressive thing is that 
we were utilizing the suggestions of our environ- 
ment. We never would have played Memorial 
Day if there had not been a Memorial Day in our 
environment. There cannot be this inner sympa- 
thy with plant and animal life if they are not in 
our surroundings. Our children must be given 
the dramatic opportunities of the country—where 
the impulse has a natural chance to work from 
within out. 

The Woodlot Gang Is a Young Commonwealth. 
Along about the time that the ice is breaking up 
in the ponds there is something deep within our- 
selves that begins to yearn. The forests are call- 
ing. It is like an unseen magnet. The call is 
urging you to turn your back on brick walls. 
You do not know how nor why. And you go 
to the forest mystified. If you have not been 
wood trained you come away unsatisfied. Your 
longing has not been allayed. 

This call first comes at the woodlot age, about 
twelve years old. Youth likes to think that he 
has outgrown the hearthside age with its purring 
cat. (The dog is still a member). He wants he- 
man stuff. He likes the gang. He wants a shack 
in the woodlot where the gang can gather. He is 
one of the gang. They act as a gang. They go 
nutting as a gang. They fight the yellow-tailed 
hornet as a gang. They eat as a gang. They 
like to have a common fire, the same story, and to 
yell as a pack. 

The woodlot age is the working together age. 
It is the sprouting of a young democracy. They 
settle once for all whether they shall wade in the 
spring, whether to take turns chopping wood, 
building fire, and washing dishes. It is better 
not to have too much leadership. Leave them alone 
until the pangs of hunger overcome disorganized 
kitchen work. Division of labor, organization, 


team play, common consciousness—is the great 
lesson of cabin life. A good citizen in the cabin 
is a good citizen in the larger community. The 
building of a cabin is the launching of a young 
ship of state. It needs the crew to pull and haul 
away together. It’s an age of shoving off the 
raft—everyone with his shoulder to the pushing. 
The woodlot gang is an ideal commonwealth. 
The boon companions of the cabin boy are 
caves, fire, water, hunger, trees, noise, missiles, 
and big game. They are the nature elves of the 


forest. They are inborn demands. The cave in- 
stinct, for example, is strong. If we are being 
chased we want to get behind or under. The cave 
offers both. It is the mother-nature protection in 
us. The enemy likes to steal up and surround his 
foe. He comes in leaping from rock to rock let- 
ting out blood curdling yells which echo and re- 
echo in the bouldery chasm. “Smoke ’em out,” is 
said with immense satisfaction. It may be the 
enemy in hiding or bees in a hive. Drowning out 
a woodchuck is done with true gusto. It is the 
age to read Robinson Crusoe and Swiss Family 
Robinson. All of these tally up with the cave 
man stuff. 

And there is a time of life and a season for 
each of these activities. Timeliness is the watch- 
word in the cabin school. The response of youth 
is like a growing plant. Just as there is a season 
for marbles, football, and kite flying, there is the 
right time for fishing, popping corn, berrying, and 
evergreening. Just as there is a time and order 
for planting seed, thinning, transplanting, hoeing, 
budding, blossoming, bearing fruit and harvesting, 
there is the right age for pets, fishing, bear stories, 
camping, having a hobby horse, calling the rabbit 
a bunny, rocking the kitty to sleep, imitating wild 
animals, teasing, chasing, and living like a cave 
man. Wrong actions must be nipped in the bud 
and it is equally important that other buds have 
opportunity for growth. 

In the woodlot age, for example, there is the 
impulse to strike with an axe. Satisfaction may 
be sought through cutting and marring a tree that 
is destined to become good timber. The same 
satisfaction may be derived from cutting a sound 
dead tree for a log to be used in erecting a cabin. 
It is no use to talk about the right use of the axe 


in the “Bunny stage” any more than to talk 
“Bunnies” in the axe age. And talking axe in 
the city does not mean axemanship in the country. 
They do not go together. Satisfaction through 
right action is the golden rule. 

A Camp Fire Appeals to All the Senses. No 
gas log can take its place. A wood fire appeals 
to the sense of smell through the gathering and 
breaking of resinous pine wood. The first wreaths 
of smoke curling up through the branches is an 
elixir to the old woodsman but pungent and of- 
fensive to the novice. The fire builder gathers, 
totes, and breaks up the wood. The sounds about 
the fire are music to the camper. Rustling leaves 
on the forest floor, snapping twigs, and crackling 
fire wood mix with merry voices. And finally 
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the puffs of smoke, the dancing flames, the glowing 
coals, and the wind stirring the ashes enliven the 
imagination. The chill from the lake, the waves on 
the shore, the tall trees silhouetted against the 
sky, and the darkness beyond; the warm glow of 
the fire, and the social feeling of being in a circle— 
just which one of these sensations, or which com- 
bination makes for the individual enjoyment of 
the camp fire? In one case it may be the mere 
pleasure of warmth. Then there may be an intel- 
lectual pleasure. Some may feel that no camp fire 
is complete without a song or story or possibly the 
copper flame of a driftwood fire. A complete fire 
recalls the mysteries of the ages—the council fire 
of braves. It is like a familiar song that we love 
to hear again and again. 

The Cabin in the Forest Usually Harbors a 
Young Explorers’ Club. First there is the gang 
The up-streeters had their 
pastures, berry patches, and woodlots. We had 
ours. If we had a hut it was within our own ter- 
Berrying was occasionally in the next 


range or territory. 


ritory. 
range but a raid was always on an outsider. The 
best explorations, tracing streams, fishing, and 
tracking was in the next range. When off our 
own stamping ground we were wild as the pack. 
It was difficult for a stranger to get near enough 
to talk to us. The chances are that he would not 
see us. 

The explorer’s club usually emanates from the 
cabin, which is the center of the range. The 
gang sets off to discover and unearth a musk- 
rat’s winter home. They may even try to burn 
They come home—leg-weary and be- 
grimed—tired and hungry—often “wet to the 
skin,” but the spirit always aglow. Perhaps the 
expedition was to dig out or drown out a wood- 
chuck. Or it might possibly be a “skunking” 
enterprise, by moonlight. This is one of the high- 


him out. 


lights of my boyhood adventures. My chum 
“Dandy” was adept at the game and the neigh- 


bors used to borrow him. One night we started 
on a cooperative plan. My investment was the 
dog. “Eddie’s,” the colored boy, contribution 
was an ability to skin the beast and still have the 
fur saleable. The others had a brimming mea- 
sure of good will. As I remember it, there were 
six in the gang. What a night. We tramped 
the moonlight fields—skirted the woods—and 
climbed Prospect Hill, Burnt Plain 
Swamp, Ridge Hill, ’Snapit, Bowker Lane, home. 
Prospecting in the rear of hen yards proved most 
Dandy’s voice through the frosty air 


fences. 


fruitful. 


was a sure sign. We would dash over frozen 
ground with clubs in hand. Dandy had learned 
to leave skunks alone—not a difficult lesson by 
any means. He would engage the skunk’s atten- 
tion, however, until the executioner got a van- 
tage point—when biff. A dull thud meant an- 
other pelt. Seventeen skins we got that night. 
It was considered a good night’s job. I could 
hardly pull one leg after the other as we wended 
homeward. I now know that salvaging skunk fur 
was not the only reward. It was an outlet for 
the exploring instinct. And there was an un- 
conscious education there. Darkness, shadows, 
and night noises were taken for granted. There 
was nothing uncanny about them. The whole 
thing was a natural course of events. 

“It’s a dark night,” is too often said with awe. 
It gives a shrinking feeling. The obliging ghost 
is still a cornerstone in our beliefs. It is easier 
to go around the cemetery at night. Shadows in 
a dark forest are awry. An echo on a moonlight 
lake or in a glen is disquieting. The bogey man 
still roams and the terrible punishment hovers 
near. The eclipse is a warning. The shooting 
star, seen over the right shoulder, brings good 
luck. Strange creatures, half man and half beast, 
mermaids, sea serpents and angels puzzle young 
minds in spite of the lack of confirmatory obser- 
vations, dreams are still given prophetic values, 
although psychologists tell us that they are rear- 
ranged ideas of past experiences. Why do these 
old prejudices weigh so many down like the old 
ball and chain? Why do so many parents still 
persist in hobbling their children? Why are the 
horoscopes from evil or good stars still thriving? 
Because nature study and wood experiences have 
not had the right of way. Too many are living 
in the superstition of the dark ages. Nature study 
should put the child in sympathy with the stars, 
moon, and darkness. It should supplant false 
ideas. It should promote healthful activities. 

The Gang Has Predatory Instincts. We recog- 
nize it when we say, “A band of young pirates.” 
Living by preying on others is in us. To become 
a complete person the instinct of plunder, or its 
equivalent, must be given vent. Leaders who 
appreciate the value of guiding rather than fight- 
ing instincts have gone a long way in child edu- 
cation. 

Fishing in a forbidden pond is exciting. It’s not 
the number of fish you catch. I do not remember 
that we caught any. But to be off there in the 
deep woods, surrounded by dismal white cedars, 
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not knowing at what moment the farmer might 
dash out of the cedar swamp with his thirsty 
hound was adventure. 

And to get over a high fence into an orchard 
with the peach trees at the far end of the stal- 
wart rows is not ordinary adventure. Every 
shadow is the “old man” with a shot gun. And 
when those fourteen calves were stampeded from 
under a shady nook it was not difficult to believe 
that we were surrounded or ambushed. We made 
good time. We did not go into the peach orchard 
with bushel baskets, for we had none. We had 
not arranged with the market to purchase peaches. 
It was not a business enterprise. It was the old 
predatory game of long ago. Far be it from me 
to say that every boy should “swipe” peaches. 
But we must recognize his predatory instinct and 
direct it. We must cooperate with the laws of 
nature. The scouting program is admirably 
adapted to recognizing these laws. 

Nature Appreciation Comes Through Training. 
We inherit impulses. We do not inherit the 
habit of going afield, wearing a camp uniform, or 
appreciating bird music. We can go through 
life and never hear the birds. 

In breaking in a colt we accustom it to man- 
made devils—the auto, the shriek and grinding of 
a locomotive—perhaps to a brass band, or a can- 
non. In some cases we put on blinders so that 
he will not see too much or shy at some fearsome 
but imaginary foe. Rearing of the human animal 
parallels the colt. The child starts off in life with 
two or three fears at the most. Some parents so 
provide that he acquires several others, such as 
the fear of darkness, snakes, dragonflies, bears, 
and policemen. Some parents put on blinders so 
that the child cannot observe without prejudice. 
When they become adults they cannot consider 
big principles or discoveries without sentimentality 
or animosity. 

What has been said about the accumulation of 
fear in nature may be said of various stimuli of 
nature. We can become more and more sensitive 
or we can inhibit it. Our training in this respect 
depends upon many surrounding circumstances. 
Before nature appeals there must be an attitude. 
A farmer will hear the warning cry of poultry. 
A hawk is nigh. If he fails to respond to the 
alarm notes of the hens he soon fails to hear the 
cry. Suppose that the hawk begins to take a 
chick a day. The alarm notes reach him more 
easily and he responds more quickly. His ear be- 


‘ 


comes sensitive to that particular tone or lan- 
guage of the poultry yard. 


The noise of rattling milk bottles comes through 
my open window and strikes my ear drum. I do 
not register the noise. I do not hear it. A mo- 
ment later the song of the first robin of spring 
strikes my ear and I hear it. My muscles take 
me to the window at once and my eye catches 
a flash of color, and my whole being becomes 
vibrant. Why am I sensitive to bird song and 
not to the jangle of milk bottles? 

I have a class on its first bird trip. A meadow 
lark across the field whistles “Spring of the 
year.” The whole class listens but only a few 
hear it. I hold up my hand and close it to signal 
that the lark is singing again. A few more hear 
it. Why do they not all hear it? What is lack- 
ing in their complex nervous system? Why does 
not this sound excite their sense of hearing? 
Why is it not transmitted to their whole being? 
Some of them have had musical training but 
that makes no difference. From sound to recog- 
nition is a long jump in education. 

A new girl arrives at camp on Cape Cod. Let 
us say that she comes from Missouri. Everything 
is new. The salty air, the bay, the sail boats, 
the snug white colonial houses, the pitch pines; 
the sea gulls, and herons; the fog, sunsets, and 
clear nights; the sea lavender, beach pea, and 
dusty miller; fishermen on the beach or in their 
skiffs, wharves, channel buoys, and so on. There 
is much to learn. Why does that fisherman say 
“Good mornin’” when he does not know me? 
She enters the village dry goods store. What 
business has that man with side whiskers to ask 
me where I come from? What are those red 
berries? Oh yes! Cranberries. How do they 
taste? Can you eat them raw? She bites one 
and her face writhes at the acidity. An old 
camper eats a raw oyster. A delicacy to one— 
slimy, slippery mass to the other. She thinks 
that she can throw a stone from the top of the 
cliff into the water. The distance is deceiving. 
She doesn’t realize that the tide runs out per- 
sistently and on time until she misses dinner, 
because of a head wind or tide, or no water at 
all. A steamer in a dense fog blows its whistle. 
She strains her eyes to see if the boat is on 
shore. She cannot judge distance by new sounds. 
She hears some one calling Barbara. She investi- 
gates and finds that it is a sheep saying ba ba. 
Someone else could distinguish the sound without 
looking. The Onondaga Indian thought that 
the quail said Koo-Koo-e and we think that it 
says Bob White. Nature education, like charity, 
begins at home. It is where we are. It is knowl- 
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edge through the school of experience. Omit na- 
ture experiences and there can be no nature knowl- 
edge. 

Take the word cow. It is pronounced one way 
in Georgia, another in New York City, and still 
differently in New England. When one becomes 
grown up it is almost impossible for a New Eng- 
lander to pronounce cow as a Virginian does. A 
favorite pastime around camp was to imitate 
each other. It would seem as though our vocal 
organs get frozen or that they harden in some 
way in our early days. Foreigners coming here 
as adults have trouble in pronunciation. We call 
it broken English. Baby talk and whining are 
easily picked up and may become persistent re- 
flections of the home. And what has been said 
about our vocabulary may be said of our fears 
and nature habits. They should be formed when 
our brain is soft and pliable as putty and not when 
it becomes as hard and indelible as cement. 

The responses of the urban ear are not those 
of the dog, nor the hunter, nor the bird lover. 
What is true of ears may be said of the other 
Early man was required to use 
these receptors. His very existence depended 
upon it. Today he must be sensitive to the auto- 
horn and the telephone bell. Failure in this 
respect may be inconvenient, even of importance, 
but not vital. The human body is a huge radio 
station, capable of receiving, coordinating, and 
sending messages. The forces of nature were one 
time the raw stimuli which trained the human 
dynamo. The whole natural environment acted 
upon the living being—oxygen on the blood, the 
snap of a twig on the ear, a falling rain drop on 
the skin. We may have to get a cinder in the eye 
to become conscious that we are blinking, a mos- 
quito bite to realize that there is an insect on our 
skin, a sudden whiff of fresh air to know that we 
are sitting in stale air. These are simple reflexes 
but it is their accumulation that gives us our 
repertoire. We do not hear some people talking. 
To some eyes the Big Dipper is just stars and 
to others it is “the clock of the sky.” The color 
blind do not fully enjoy a sunset or rainbow. 
The newly born child is tone deaf. So are some 
adults. Many of us are unnecessarily color blind 
and tone deaf. We have all the sense organs and 
a full complement of sense possibilities yet “‘no 
Such people never go beyond the 
ABC stage of development. This is especially 
true of the man whose horizon is the city limits. 

The University of Nature is enthralled in the 
civilization of the “Twentieth Century Limited.” 


sense organs. 


sense” at all. 


Education is neither knowledge nor power. 
Knowledge and power are by-products. Educa- 
tion is growth through action. Complete growth 
is brought about by a complete quota of stimuli 
from the outside. Teeth will grow but they grow 
best with vigorous exercise. The stomach will 
function but to the best advantage when stimu- 
lated by proper food. Each muscle has a use but 
it acquires that use through practice. A manual 
skill requires material as well as hands. Observ- 
ing, judging, hearing, rhythm, and appreciation 
require an environmental training. A vacuum 
will not develop observing. Moral power works 
best with opportunity of choices from the begin- 
ning. If the modern city takes away the courses 
of stalking, fighting, hunting, killing, raiding, 
and nurture there must be new courses adapted 
to meet these fundamental impulses, or else we 
will have starved souls. There will be hulks or 
shells but with no power. Until two generations 
ago man’s body and mind was reared by nature’s 
curriculum. We are suddenly faced with the 
problem of taking the city child out to this nature 
school or of bringing in the best substitutes. 

The following table is offered as a suggestion. 


Inborn 
Impulses Hoodlum Way 
Stalking Sneaking 


School Way 


Nature Guide Way 
Tip-toeing. 


Nature games, 
bird photography, 
plaster casts. 
Fighting Brawls Boxing, Football, Games, camping. 
Hunting Chasing domestic Tag, Hide and Fox and hound. 
animals, stoning. Seek. 
Foraging Raid on_ fruit Geography lesson. [oraging. 
stand, stealing in 
orchards. 
Killing Killing frogs, Pickled nature 
birds and snakes. cage lessons, 
humane educa- 
tion lectures. 


G Gang. Class 

Raiding Movies. Stories Exploring. 

Nurture Dog for pal. White mice, Individual and 
canary. family pets. 


Intimate first 
hand knowledge. 


Gang or patrol. 





Recreation Day in 


Paterson 


August 3lst was celebrated as Recreation Day 
on the Paterson playgrounds with the following 
program at Pennington Park: 

9 :00-9 :15—Buses leave from playgrounds 

9 :30-10.00—Assembling at Park 

10:00 start—Horseshoe Pitching. Boys under 16 

10:30—Playground Ball: Girls, four district 
champion teams, semi-final and final 

11 :00—Playground Ball; Senior Boys, four dis- 
trict champion teams, semi-final and final 

11 :30—Playground Ball: Intermediate Boys, four 
district champion teams, semi-final and 
final 
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11 :30—Jackstones elimination matches in pavilion 

12 :00—Harmonica contest in pavilion 

12 :30—Dodge Ball Girls, four district champion 
teams, semi-final and final 


1 :00—Swim—25 yds. Girls under 95 lbs. wt. 

1 :15—-Swim—25 yds. Boys under 95 lbs. wt. 

1 :30—Swim—25 yds. Girls under 110 Ibs. wt. 

1 :45—Swim—25 yds. Boys under 110 lbs. wt. 

2 :00—Plunge for Speed, 30 feet distance, Girls 

2:15—Plunge for Speed, 30 feet distance, Boys 

2 :30—50-yard Dash—Girls under 75 Ibs. wt. 

2 :45—60-yard Dash—Girls under 90 Ibs. wt. 

3 :00—75-yard Dash—Girls under 110 lbs. wt. 

3:15—100-yard Dash—Girls over 110 Ibs. but 
not 16 yrs. old 

3 :30—50-yard Dash—Boys under 75 lbs. wt. 

3 :45—60-yard Dash—Boys under 90 Ibs. wt. 

4:00—75-yard Dash—Boys under 110 lbs. wt. 

4 :15—100-yard Dash—Boys over 110 lbs. but 
not 16 yrs. old 

4 :30—Freckle Face Judging at pavilion. 


district cham- 


f 


:30—Volley Ball 
pion teams, semi-final and final games 


Boys, four 


5 :30—Horseshoe Pitching—Men’s City Cham- 
pionship 

5 :30—75-yard Dash—Women’s City Champion- 
ship 

5 :45—100-yard Dash—Men’s City Champion- 
ship 

6 :00—1000-yard Run—Men’s City Champion- 
ship 

6:15—440-yard Relay—Women’s City Cham- 
pionship 

6 :30—880-yard Relay—Men’s City Champion- 
ship 

6 :45—50-yard Swim—Women’s City Champion- 
ship 

7 :00—50-yard Swim—Men’s City Champion- 
ship 


district team cham- 


7:15—Volley Ball Men, 4 
pions semi-final and final 


A High Standard of 


Recreational Space 


The National 
London in its annual report has the following sug- 
gestions to offer regarding open space standards: 

“After mature consideration of every need and 
difficulty, the association has decided to urge all 
local authorities to aim at a minimum standard of 
five acres of public open space for every 1,000 


Playing Fields Association of 


persons, of which four acres should be set aside 


for team games (i. e., cricket, football, hockey, 
tennis, netball, 

“An analysis of the recreational needs of the 
average population will show that four acres of 


playing fields is the barest minimum provision, if 


bowls ). 


facilities are to be found for all who want to 
play. 

“According to the 1921 Census, every 1,000 per- 
sons in England and Wales include 180 children 
10, and 320 adults over 40; so that 500— 


are between the ages 


under 
exactly half the population 
of 10 and 40, when active games are mostly 
plaved ; 189 of these 500 are between 10 and 20, 

“Of the 500 persons between 10 and 40 years of 
age it may be assumed : 

(1) That 150 (at the most) do not desire to 
play games or are prevented by physical infirmity 
from doing so; 

(2) That 150 are attending schools or colleges 


which have playing fields of their own, or are* 


members of private sport clubs, or employees of 
firms which provide recreation grounds for their 
own people. 

“This leaves 200 per 1,000 of the population 
who are neither too old nor too young to play 
games, who for financial or other reasons do not 
belong to any private sports club and who may 
therefore be assumed to be entirely dependent on 
the public pitches and courts. 

“In view of the fact that a football or hockey 
that an acre will 
or five tennis 


pitch requires at least 1% acres; 
only provide five netball pitches 
courts and that additional space is required for 
playgrounds for small children under 10, it will 
be found that at least four acres of playing pitches 
and playgrounds are required per 1,000. 

“The association therefore appeals to all local 
Planning Officers, when 


authorities and Town 


calculating the amount of public open space and 
playing fields required for their respective popu- 


lations, to work to this minimum standard.” 
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The Sowing—and the 


Harvest 


In September, 1908, a meeting was held in 
Yonkers, New York, at which a report on play- 
ground development was presented to a small 
group of people. This report incorporated find- 
ings of Lee F. Hanmer, at that time field secre- 
tary of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, who had made a brief study of 
conditions and needs in Yonkers for the purpose 
of recommending particular sites for development 
as playgrounds. 

Michael \Walsh, a member of the Recreation 
Committee deeply interested in playgrounds, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Almost twenty years later 
his son, William A. Walsh, Mayor of Yonkers, 
who has made the promotion of recreation and 
public recreation in his city one of his primary 
objectives, wrote the Association that the two 
properties recommended by Mr. Hanmer in his 
reports are now two of the most prominent play- 
ground and recreation centers of the city. 

“We have this year spent thousands of dollars 
on these two, as well as our other parks to make 
them model playgrounds. They now are equipped 
with handball courts, tennis courts, wading pools, 
baseball diamonds, and Glen Park has a quarter 
of a mile athletic track which is admittedly one 
of the fastest in the country. This should be of 
exceptional interest to you because it is precisely 
what Mr. Hanmer recommended to the City of 
Yonkers in his report of twenty years ago. 

“The fact that my father was so deeply inter- 
ested in this work years ago, and that I, almost 
twenty years afterwards, should become Mayor 
of the City of Yonkers and bring to completion 
what he had planned, makes it very dear to me. 

“We now have about eighteen playgrounds in 
the City of Yonkers ail equipped as recommended 
by your Association, and we feel that during the 
last year Yonkers has taken its placé among the 
leaders of the cities throughout the United States 
in carrying forward the great work which your 
Association has spent so many years developing 
and extending throughout our country. 

“| presume you are already aware of the fact 
that our Community Service Commission this 
year spent upwards of one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars in carrying on recreation 
work in our city, exclusive of any moneys spent 


for the purchase of property for that purpose. 
This I am very proud of because it is the greatest 
amount ever spent by our city for this purpose. 
Prior to last year, nine thousand dollars was the 
greatest amount spent in any one year.” 





‘What I Like About 
Playgrounds” from 


Playground Children* 


“In the summer time the children think, ‘What 
am I going to do this afternoon? Oh, yes, I 
know what I will do. I will go over to the play- 
ground and play.’ The playground is nice and 
shady.” , 

“The playground is nice because you play games 
and make things and everything else, and you 
have sand to play in and ringers to play and balls.” 

“The playground is a fine thing to have because 
when you are there you do not do so much mis- 
chief around the house.” 

“T like the big swings because they go the high- 
est.” 

“The playground is a place where your parents 
do not have to worry about you.” 

“I prefer the playground for in some alleys 
they throw rubbish and you can cut yourself on 
some glass or tin cans.” 

“There is plenty of room for boys to play dif- 
ferent games without breaking windows.” 

“I like the playground because it has swings, 
a pool, a ladder, and a bar to make tricks on.” 

“T like to make up plays and other things, such 
as all different kinds of dolls and animals. I think 
it would be nice to have more shade.” 

“When I think of the playground, I think of 
nice teachers, nice games, Jack contest, parades, 
parties, nice playthings.” 

“What I enjoy most on the playground is 
‘Snatch the Handkerchief,’ and the boys do not 
bother us so much.” 

“We are also very fortunate that some young 
men and women act as our teachers and directors.” 

“T like the playground because I| do not like the 
boys.” 

“What I didn’t like about the playground this 
year was that they did not go hiking.” 





*The above statements about yg on were gathered from 
the playground children by E. D. Antoniu, recreation executive 
for Sheboygan, Wisconsin, in September, 1927. 
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The Spirit of Carnival 


The following editorial from the Detroit Free 
Press of August eighteenth, regarding the civic 
musical carnival held in Detroit, pays a splendid 
tribute to the Recreation Department, which 
promoted the event: 

“When music allies itself with the spirit of 
gaiety to produce such a festival as the civic music 
carnival, which for two nights made a gala place 
of Washington boulevard, the community bene- 
fits greatly. Detroit needs every possible oppor- 
tunity for joyousness. 

“Grownups forget easily how to play. Some 
of the fraternal organizations provide their mem- 
bers occasion for dressing up in fantastic gar- 
ments and marching the streets released from the 
limitations of their everyday selves. The desire 
to pretend does not die with youth; only the pre- 
tenses grow more elaborate, less free and naive 
as age advances. 

“In the old countries of the world the carnival 
spirit dwells unashamed among villagers and 
townsfolk alike. Buffoon and Pantaloon have 
their chance to gladden work-weary souls. It is 
good to be as a child again, to rig one’s self in out- 
landish garb, to imagine one’s self a different be- 
ing altogether. 

“In America, this isn’t done—at least, not done 
enough. Perhaps the nation is still a little too 
self-conscious to play and sing and dance in the 
true carnival spirit. Down in New Orleans and 
other gulf-coast cities that spirit lives in the Mardi 
Gras, but only slowly is it spreading to the nation 
as a whole. 

“Detroit has the Department of Recreation to 
thank for its efforts to establish the music fete. 
This department has proven its usefulness by or- 
ganizing healthful activity for the leisure hours 
of citizens. The new idea comes properly as a 
development of its work in connection with play 
centers, pageants and water festivals.” 


A Message to Parents 


The Playground Herald, the official publication 
of the Playground and Recreation Department of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, has as its opening article A 
Message to Parents—an excellent suggestion for 
arousing their interest in the local work. It also 
suggests a way of using the statistics provided by 
the Year Book. The message reads as follows: 





TO PARENTS 


Have you ever thought of the fact that: 

For the child, Recreation is growth, the gaining 
of life— 

For the adult—it is RE-CREATION. 

We are always glad to have you attend the 
playgrounds: 

If vou are already a playground member—we 
appreciate your cooperation; if you have never 
visited the playgrounds we believe that by coming 
you will find them interesting places. 

Perhaps these facts will be of interest to you: 

Recreation under supervision was begun in 
Soston in 1886. 

The National Recreation and Playground Asso- 
ciation was formed in June, 1906. 

Ours is now one of the 790 cities having super- 
vised play. 

Ours is one of the 400 cities having year round 
Recreation and Playground work. 

Our city is one of the 12 cities in Virginia hav- 
ing supervised Recreation. 

Our city is one of the 53 cities providing super- 
vised Recreation for our colored people. 


Commercial Intangibles 


Every community reflects the common denomin- 
ator of the culture, intelligence, education, vigor 
and well-being of its people. 

It would astonish many to discover the em- 
phasis placed by management upon such commer- 
cial intangibles as schools, churches, parks, boule- 
vards, libraries, public art collections, musical 
resources and like cultural and recreational attri- 
butes of acity. They spell better, more contented 
labor, with less turnover. Even the number of 
week-end trips possible to the family flivver, the 
public golf links and playgrounds are charted. | 
have known more than one instance where the 
conditions that make one city a better place than 
another in which to live and bring up a family 
have been the deciding factors in the building of 
anew plant. Many executives will not permit an 
industrial investigation of a city until first assured 
of civic conditions making for a high standard of 
living. They argue that it is easier to find suit- 
able manufacturing sites and conditions than high 
social standards. True today, this emphasis will 
be truer tomorrow. 

From: Keeping Up With Jonesville by John F. 
Clark, The Saturday Evening Post, September 
10, 1927, 


























St. Valentine’s Day 


“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower which smiles today, 


Tomorrow will be dying. 


“Then be not coy, but use your time, 
\nd while ye may, go marry ; 

For, having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry.” 


Robert Herrick (1591-1674) 


St. Valentine’s Day, with its tender suggestions, 
and gay coquetries, still has its charm for the 
young people of today, and modern youth, scorn- 
ing the flowery overtures of old-fashioned court- 
ship, continues to thrill to the traditional messages 
of affection which characterize the day. 

Strangely enough, the saint from whom the 
celebration takes its name has very little connec- 
tion with the origin of the day. St. Valentine, a 
Roman priest, martyred in the third century, 
would probably look with amazement upon the 
frivolities of the festival. The boy who mulls 
over the Valentine counter and shyly posts his 
message, emblazoned without and sufficiently sac- 
charine within to melt the stoniest heart, might 
find his counterpart back in the old Roman days 
when during the month of February the Luper- 
calia was celebrated in honor of Pan and Juno. 
()n this occasion the youths of the city drew from 
a box placed in some public place the names of 
the maidens who were to be their partners in the 
revels. Each young man then sought the girl 
whose name he had drawn and they proceeded to 
enjoy together the riotous merry-making which 
marked the holiday. The early Christian fathers 
attempted to do away with the pagan celebration 
and substituted a saint’s name for the name of 
the maiden in the lottery. But, worthy as their in- 
tentions may have been, they could not succeed 
in banishing the spirit of the day. It has lingered 
through all the centuries and we still cherish 
Valentine’s Day as an occasion for wearing the 
heart on the sleeve. 

In the sixteenth century the proper ceremony 
for St. Valentine’s Day was still the drawing of 
In the villages throughout Eng- 
land and Scotland an equal number of bachelors 


maidens’ names. 


and maids assembled. Each girl drew a man’s 


name and each youth a maiden’s, thus giving 


everyone two “Valentines” for the ball which fol- 
The Valentine’s ball, like the revels in 
fairy tales, lasted several days and nights and 
often ended in marriages. Because of this old 
custom of drawing for one’s partner we now ask, 
“Will you be my Valentine?” 

In mediaeval times it was the general belief 
that the birds and animals chose their mates on 
Valentine’s Day. Chaucer wrote, “For this was 
on Seynt Valentynes day, Whan every foul cometh 
ther to chese his mate.” The poet Lydgate, who 
died in 1440, also referred to the day and Shakes- 
peare’s characters took advantage of the occasion 
to send love tokens. 

Perhaps Valentine’s Day, more than any other 
holiday, retains the spirit of the ancient rites and 
You may hang up your modern 


lowed. 


ceremonies. 
cardboard hearts and festoon your colored crepe 
paper, but Pan peers out from behind each gay 
trifle and Juno smiles on the party. The shades 
of those Roman youths and maidens linger about, 
warming themselves at your feet, while good St. 
Valentine, no doubt, looks on in consternation and 
embarrassment. 


A Valentine Party—An ‘Affair of 
the Heart 


By Era BETZNER 


The invitations, decorations, favors, games, and 
dances should all take on something of the at- 
mosphere and romantic quality which “affairs of 
the heart”’ suggests. 


Invitations 


Draw a heart with red ink on white paper. In- 
side the outline of the heart write your invitation, 
asking the guests to come to the party “prepared 
to put their hearts in it.” 


Decorations 


Red and white are always the accepted decora- 
tion, but willingness and careful planning will 
transform any setting into a place which will 
create the desired atmosphere of romance in which 
the guests will appear at the best possible advan- 
tage to each other. When that is achieved, much 
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has been done toward the success of the party. 
Use white with two shades of rose and red paper 
cut in narrow strips. These strips are fastened 
above the lights and caught together beneath them 
with the ends allowed to hang free. Enough pa- 
per should be used to give the effect of a lantern. 
Suspend red cardboard hearts, about eighteen 
inches long, from the ceiling and hang them along 
the walls. The centers should be cut from the 
hearts and from the apex of each narrow white 
streamers are hung. These are seen through the 
cut-out portion and hang below the heart. A 
dainty and festive appearance results. As a final 
touch of color, red berries or carnations and red 
candles may be used 


Getting Acquainted 
{ ] 


Two large white baskets are placed on either 
side of the door. As the men enter, each takes 
from one of the baskets a slip of red paper on 
which is written the name of the girl who is to 
be his partner for the first few games. The girls 
take from the other basket small red hearts to 
which pieces of wire have been attached. When 
the young men have found their partners, they are 
given the hearts to wear as boutonnieres. 


The Pursuit of Hearts 


Conceal old-fashioned candy hearts with non- 
sense verses about the room and give the couples 
a certain length of time to hunt them. The hearts 
are then counted and dropped into a large trans- 


parent glass bowl. A fish bowl would do very 


well. The hostess may call upon the guests to 
read what is written on the candy. The couple 


finding the largest number of hearts is entitled to 
lead the grand march, each carrying a large heart, 
attached to a stick, as a banner. Before the march 
begins all the guests are asked to estimate the 
number of hearts in the bowl. The person guess- 
ing nearest the correct number is given the candy 
and must eat five hearts before the assembled 
guests. He then takes his partner and follows the 
leader in the grand march. The second couple also 
carry banners. The others fall in behind them 
with the girls on the right and march down the 
center of the room. At the end, the girls turn 
to the right and the men to the left, so that the 
march will end with the girls on one side of the 
room and the men on the other, facing each other. 
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Dance—Valentine Fancy 


To a lively march tune, the two lines advance 
toward the center of the room pass through, and, 
when they have reached the opposite side of the 
room, turn and repeat. The girls face right and 
march in a circle around the room. The men face 
left and do the same. Thus two circles are formed 
with the girls on the inside and the men on the 
outside. With hands joined the girls slide right 
eight times and the men left. This is repeated. 
They then move four steps toward the center of 
the circle, keeping hands joined, four steps away, 
and repeat. The girls then face about to find their 
partners for the waltz or fox trot which follows. 


Advertising Slogans—Put Your Heart in Your 
Business 


Each guest is given a heart with a well-known 
advertising slogan written on one side of it in 
white ink. A number is written on the other side. 
The same slogan and number will appear on a 
number of hearts, thus dividing the guests into 
groups. For instance, if there are forty guests, 
eight slogans might be used, dividing the guests 
into groups of five. The hostess will then ask 
those having the same number to get together and 
each group will dramatize its slogan while the oth- 
ers attempt to guess it. This dramatization should 
be based on the action or product suggested by the 
slogan and the pantomime should be depicted as 
energetically as though the performers were try- 
ing to sell the article they represent. Such fami- 
liar slogans as “It Beats As It Sweeps As It 
Cleans,” “His Master’s Voice,” “Chases Dirt,” 
“Nothing Over Ten Cents,” which may be dra- 
matized by asking the prettiest and most popular 
girl in the group to stand on a dime, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” which may be amusingly 
pantomimed by using banana skins, and “Three 


in One,” cleverly acted by stretching a bungalow 


apron around two girls and a man. 


Heart Ballads 


Each group is now given ten minutes in which 


to dramatize and sing a ballad, such as “Roaming 
in the Gloaming,” “Comin’ Through the Rye,” 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” “My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean,” “ 


others. The hostess may call upon them to sing 


Love’s Old Sweet Song,” and 
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in grand opera style, vodvil fashion, in the man- 
ner of an old-fashioned singing school, or in tenor, 
bass, or any other way which she thinks will be 
amusing or entertaining. 


Flickering Flames 


Divide the party into two teams and line them 
up in couples as for a relay race with tables on 
which lighted candles have been placed as a goal. 
Each couple must decide upon a wish and at a 
signal the first two walk to the table, whirl about 
twice and try to blow the candle out in one breath. 
lf they do not succeed, they must tell their wish, 
chanting it in unison as quickly as possible, but 
distinctly enough to be heard. They then walk to 
their places and the next couple starts. 

Cupid’s Dart—Tag Dance 

\ tag dance may be conducted in a novel way 
by giving red cardboard darts to several of the 
men who cut in by handing them to the men with 


1 


whose partners they wish to dance. 
Heart-Strings 


This is a test of your guests’ dexterity. Fasten 
pieces of red cord, several yards long and all the 
same length, to white cardboard darts. Twist this 
cord around the dart and to the end attach the 
red heart. The partners line up at one side of 
the room and at a signal the girls take the hearts 
and walk away from their partners, unwinding the 
string from the darts which the men hold. When 
the girl has walked as far as the cord will permit, 
the man starts after her, winding the cord on the 
dart again. The couple finishing first is given a 
heart-shaped box of candy. This may be used as 
a preliminary for a dance. 


Refreshments 

The refreshments may be served on a table 
covered with a white cloth and a large red heart 
from which the center has been cut to match the 
hearts hung from the ceiling. <A silver bowl with 
red berries or carnations and two silver candle 
sticks in which red candles burn make an effec- 
tive center piece. Place sandwiches, cake, and 
other refreshments on the outside of the heart to 
give the table the effect of a Valentine, the dainty 
plates of food giving the appearance of a lacy 


frame. 
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Note.—This article will appear in a bulletin 
which will also contain a Valentine playlet, “New 
Loves for Old,” by Lucy Barton, directions for 
staging a number of tableaux, and a list of reci- 
tations, dialogues, songs, and plays suitable for 
the occasion. The entire collection of Valentine 
suggestions will be issued for twenty-five cents. 





Costume Service in 


Oakland 


The loaning out of costumes for dramatic per- 
formances by the Recreation Department of Oak- 
land, California, has reached such large propor- 
tions that it has become necessary to ask those 
wishing to borrow costumes to fill out regular cos- 
tume loan blanks and to conform to the following 
rules : 

1. A deposit shall be made on all costumes 
taken from the Costume Room. This shall be 
refunded in full if the costumes are returned on 
time and undamaged. The scale for deposits is as 
follows: 


a—Orders of 10 costumes or less........ $1.00 
b—Orders of 11 to 20 costumes........ 2.00 
c—Orders of 21 to 30 costumes........ 3.00 
d—Orders of 31 to 40 costumes........ 4.00 
e—Orders of over 40 costumes......... 5.00 


2. A service charge shall be made to all play- 
ground directors or teachers from the Oakland 
Public Schools or representatives from any other 
organization on all costumes taken from the Cos- 
tume Room, according to the following schedule: 

Per costume 

a—Orders of 10 costumes or less...... $ .10 


b—Orders of 11 to 20 costumes........ 1.50 
c—Orders of 21 to 30 costumes........ 2.25 
d—Orders of 31 to 40 costumes........ 3.00 
e—Orders of 41 to 50 costumes........ 3.75 


3. No service charge or deposit will be required 
of Community House or Municipal Playground 
Directors for costumes or equipment. 

4. No service charge or deposit will be required 
for costumes used by participants in the Christ- 
mas Pageant or in the Annual May Festival or- 
ganized by the Recreation Department. 

5. Costumes will not be loaned or rented for 
use of persons or organizations outside the city 
of Oakland. 

6. Costumes shall not be loaned or rented for a 
period longer than four days. 
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At the Convention 
A CONVENTION ON WHEELS 


In substituting a bus tour of the Boston, Provi- 
dence and Connecticut Valley regions for its tradi- 
tional annual convention the American Civic 
Association set a precedent in methods of giving 
a national organization a first hand view of civic 
problems and achievements. 

Travelling in swift comfortable busses for five 
days the latter part of October, sixty-five direc- 
tors and members of the Association, city planners, 
landscape architects and engineers viewed parks, 
playgrounds, streets, highways, boulevards, park- 
ways, public works, civic centers, municipal build- 
ings, bridges and art galleries in a score of 


\ 


communities. at trip about Boston harbor 
one afternoon gave variety to the means of loco- 
motion. (Guides on each trip explained and inter- 
preted what was seen in relation to the regional 
plans. 

The conventiot received by city officials in 


the three regions and intoduced to local plans and 


achievements. Providence large audiences of 


citizens at all the sessions showed their interest 


in the civic future of their community. Before 
the motor trips, tl lelegates were conducted to 
the roof of the Biltmore Hotel for a birdseye 


view of the region they were to traverse. Maps for 


each person helpe to follow the itinerary in- 
telligently. Chambers of Commerce and other 


making the trip com- 


civic Organizations joined in 


~ 


fortable and informi1 

Though the da hours were given mainly 
to sightseeing, evenings and mealtimes were de- 
voted usually to sl iddresses by city officials, 
regional plan consult and other experts who 
explained local plans or discussed the principles of 
regional planning, the central theme of the con- 
vention. A few of the significant statements are 


given as follows 


Christian Lantz, chairman of the park board, 
Salem, Mass.: “The civi improvement movement 
has got beyond the promotion stage which de- 


manded speakers and writers primarily to a stage 


when organizers 1dministrators are needed.” 
Arthur Shurtleff 


“The metropolitan 


landscape architect, Boston: 
water supply, sewerage, high- 
ways and parks of Boston are the result of the 
realization of crying needs in health and sanita- 


tion, not so much a result of the idealistic dreams 
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of community leaders. The dreams and ideals 
have been there, but all the time the feet of those 
who sat down and worked out the plans have been 
solidly on the ground.” 

Discussing the future of through highways in 
residence districts, Edward T. Hartman, state 
consultant of the division of housing and town 
planning in Massachusetts said he believed that 
these highways would eventually be devoted to 
humanistic uses. ““They will have residences, but 
fronting on side streets. There may be marginal 
parks with play spaces set back from the streets, 
shrubbery and trails for hiking, that people may 
be encouraged to use their pedal extremities.” 

Thomas Adams, Director of the New York 
Regional Plan, defined regional planning as fol- 
lows: “The application of the intelligence of the 
community to the study of the social and economic 
conditions and the planning of the future growth 
of the community in the interest of its health, com- 
fort and convenience.” Continuing, he said, 
“Country and city really are one; therefore rural 
planning must go hand in hand with city planning. 
In New York we have failed to keep enough of 
the country in the city; therefore we must provide 
for circulating the people of the city in the coun- 
try. We have failed to have enough Central Parks 
so now we have Bear Mountain Park. The New 
York region has tremendous areas which are fit 
only for open spaces. The best kind of open space 
is that which surrounds the home.” 

Mrs. Edward T. Biddle of Philadelphia, vice 
president of the American Civic Association and 


a director of the P. R. A. A., speaking at the prin- 
cipal session in Providence gave the history of the 
Civic Association and made a plea for the preser- 
vation and development of the beauties of Wash- 
ington, D. C. President Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity also spoke. 

“In planning your city, keep it distinctively 
Providence,” Frederic C. Delano, president of 
the Civic Association, admonished the people of 
the Rhode Island capitol. “Our towns have too 
little individuality; there is too much imitative 
work,” he declared. He urged a comprehensive 
state plan for Rhode Island, as the state, he said, 
is small enough for such treatment. 

In the Philadelphia region, care is taken to 
avoid superimposing a Philadelphia plan upon the 
satellite communities, according to Howard Strong 
of the Philadelphia Planning Committee. “‘Not a 
plan for the region but by the region,” was his 
slogan. It was agreed that regional plans must 
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be sold to the people of the area somewhat ac- 
cording to commercial methods. 

Dr. Horace McFarland, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
advocated that the national capitol be made a 
demonstration center and laboratory in civic beau- 
tification for the inspiration of all other American 
cities. He made a vigorous attack on billboards 
George B. Ford, regional plan con- 
sultant, at Springfeld, Mass., and other speakers 


as nuisances. 


were heard at the final sessions of the convention. 

The trip showed that conservative as the east- 
ern cities are, they are moving forward steadily 
to a greater beauty and liveableness. The parks 
and parkways perhaps are the most outstanding 
examples of this advance. Many of the newer 
municipal buildings like those in Springfield, Wal- 
tham, Newton and Boston, Mass., are architec- 
turally satisfying. ‘The greatest problems are 
traffic and transportation. Gradually by the con- 
stuction radial and circumferential roadways, 


the cities are seeking to relieve the worst evils of 


street congestion, 

Che crowning event of the tour was the trip on 
the final through the Connecticut Valley, 
which in iutumn garb of multicolored leaves 
was indescribably lovely. The flavor given the 
whole trip by the numerous colonial antiquities 
and historical landmarks also served to make the 
conventior wheels memorable. 


Book Reviews 


A R NTO THE Economics or LAND Swp- 
Robert Whitten. Published by the 


Sc Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
{ 

In this be \ir. Whitten, City Planning Consultant 
of New \ that in spite of city urban growth, 
populati icre has, in general, been decreasing in 
nearly all the cities studied; that a great deal of land 
subdivision is uneconomical because so large a propor- 
tion of it remains for so long a time unbuilt upon; that 
this means excess cost to the developer and also to the 
city which has to supply streets, sewers, water, fire pro- 
tection, police, and shows the lack of economy of un- 
regulated subdivision, the checkerboard streets, regardless 


of land contour. It demonstrates the possibility of greater 
fin uncial succe 


om a carefully planned layout in which 
through a slight reduction in the depth of lots and 
through a reduction of the width of non-through-traffic 
streets, an adequate space is saved for parks, playgrounds, 
breathing spaces, schoolvards, even when the land is 
predominately developed for one family houses. It shows 
how it is possible for a development of this kind on a 


sufficiently large area or through a combination of opera- 


tors to stand the cost of setting aside these proper 
space areas even though the buildings erected are $4,000 
or $5.000 houses. 

PROCCEDINGS OF THE First PAN PaciFic CONFERENCE ON 


EpUCATION, REHABILITATION, RECLAMATION, AND 


cn 
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RecREATION. Published by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price, $1.00 
In conformity with a joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, a Pan Pacific Conference 
was held in Honolulu, April 11 to 16, 1927, under the 
auspices of the Department of the Interior. The con- 
ference brought together 224 delegates from the United 
States and representatives of twelve foreign countries. Its 
purpose was “to establish a basis of cooperation for the 
promotion of peaceful arts and pursuits among the coun- 
tries participating; to provide a medium for exchange 
of knowledge on the subjects under discussion; to afford 
a wider field of service for certain technical activities: 
and to be of assistance to the territories of the several 
participating countries.” 


A CoMPLete INSTRUMENTATION OF THE GOLDEN Book OF 
Favorite Soncs. Published by Hall & McCreary 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Price, $.80 

Many recreation workers are familiar with the Golden 

Book of Favorite Songs containing the words and piano 

parts of many old favorites. In this new publication 

will be found the instrumentation which supplies an or- 
chestral or band accompaniment to the Golden Book of 

Favorite Songs and at the same time furnishes a compre- 

hensive collection of strictly instrumental numbers of 

wide usefulness. Over 180 selections comprise the book, 
including numbers for practically every purpose, from 
simple little arrangements of children’s songs to relatively 
difficult arrangements of such masterpieces as the Anvil 

Chorus and Largo. Every instrument in a common use is 

provided for in this instrumentation. 


Tue Scuoot Sonc Book. (Students’ Edition) Edited 
by Osbourne McConathy. Published by C. C. Birch- 
ard and Company, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 

This book is the result of a serious effort on the part 
of the editor to place the subject of choral music for 
older students on a thoroughly educational basis. The 
collection includes both songs of the people and of the 
masters, the selections for the most part being those 
that have attained lasting popularity because of their 
beauty. A large number of excellent unison songs are 
provided. 

The School Song Book is issued in two forms—the 
Students’ Edition, giving only the voice parts, and the 
Complete Edition containing the full score for voice and 
piano, and historical and biographical notes. The cost 
of the Students’ Edition is $1.00; of the Complete Edi- 
tion $3.00. 


ScHooL,, CHurcH, Home anp GyMNAsIuM GAMES. By 
George O. Draper. Published by the Association 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. Price, 
$1.75 

Many recreation workers are familiar with Mr. Drap- 
er’s book on Games, which appeared after the war. In 
this revised edition Mr. Draper has included many of the 
games previously suggested for schools, and the sociable 
games, outdoor games and games for special occasions, 
but has added new features in American folk dances, 
programs for church sociables, Sunday school games, 

games for the home and suggestions for conducting a 

circus. 

Coptinc Saw Work. By Edward F. Worst. Published 
by The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Price, $2.40 

Recreation workers will be glad to know of this book 
containing a variety of coping saw patterns that are at- 
tractive and educational. The book covers coping saw 
work in light wood, one-piece toys, jointed animals on 
movable stands, mechanical toys, parallel movement toys, 
doll house furniture, toy vehicles, bird houses and kites. 

One hundred and twenty-one patterns are given with 

full directions for making. One of the admirable fea- 

tures of the book is that the articles described call for 
little working equipment. 
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Department of Public Instruction, State of Michigan, 
Lansing, Michigan 
Exceedingly helpful for rural districts is this practical 
little pamphlet which tells how to make a number of 
pieces of apparatus, gives the material required and the 


approximate cost The equipment described includes 
teeter board, sand box, slide, horizontal bar, flying rings 
and giant stride. There are suggestions for the laying 


out of a number of game courts—basketball, hockey, 

soccer, football and baseball and for the placing and use 

of apparatus. 

OFFICIAL INTERCOLLEGIATE Soccer GuipE, 1927-28. Spald- 
ing’s Athletic Library No. —_ Published by the 
American Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose 
Street, New York City. Price, $.25 

Records, champi —_*. information regarding the In- 
tercollegiate Soccer Football Association of America, 
plans for a soccer feld and laws of the game are to be 
found in this booklet 
OFFICIAL RULES Rk SWIMMING, DIVING AND WATER 

GamMEs. Spalding’s Athletic Library No. 91R. Pub- 

lished by American Sports Publishing Company, 45 
Rose Street, New York. Price $.25. 

The official intercollegiate swimming guide for 1928 
contains many championship records and a number of 
articles. There is a recommended list of officials for 
swimming meets and a directory of college and school 
swimming teams. The rules section is separately bound 
in detachable form 


PLAYGROUNDS OF THE NATION. Department of the Inte- 
rior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1927, No. 20. 
Published 1 | S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. | Price, $.35 

This booklet with its many attractive illustrations 1s 
designed to furnish projects for lessons in nature study, 
geography, history, civics, art and literature, by present- 
ing information regarding state parks. The material 
covered is as follows 

In Chapter I, the relation of people, especially of boys 
and girls, to the use of parks and forests for rest and 

recreation; in Chapter II the —_ park and forest as a 

sanctuary for the wild life of the enol in danger of 

extermination ; in ( - TI] ‘es conservation of forests; 
in Chapter IV _ the sltecte of erosion, mountain folding, 


arious parks exemplify ; in Chap- 
‘er V, subjects in hist the great men for whom the 
parks and forests stand as memorials. Each chapter 
gives a background of facts upon which the teacher may 
build her projects supplemented by reading and study. 
Recreation workers will find this booklet helpful in 


and earthquakes whicl 








connection with their nature activities program. 
THE NATION GARDEN Project. By C. M. Townson. 

In this booklet for institutions, schools and community 
groups, Mr. Townson of the Agricultural Department of 


the National Orgha ome at Yonkers, N. Y., outlines 
aims, methods and its for projects of this kind. 
Mr. Townson will be glad to receive inquiries about the 
project. His address is Box 122, Tuckahoe, New York. 
ATHLETICS FOR GIR AND WoMEN 

The new Official Handbook on Athletic Activities for 
Girls and Women prepared by the National Committee 
on Women’s Athletics of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association contains this year a section on Moderate 
Sports which will be of special interest to recreation 
workers. Among the games suggested as meeting the 
interest and the recreational health needs of girls, with- 
out the elements of erstrain are the following: Base 
Crick, Bat Ball, Volley Club Ball, Captain Ball, Captain 
Basket Ball, End Ball, Hit Pin Baseball, Hockey Golf, 
Kick Ball, Long Ball, Newcomb, Nine Court Basket 
Ball, Paddle Tennis, Ring Tennis, Soccer Baseball, Vol- 
ley Baseball and Volley Ball for girls and women, the 
rules of which have been prepared by a special commit- 
tee. Tests are suggested for stimulating interest and de- 
veloping skill in volley ball strokes. Diagrams are given 
for the layout of courts and full directions accompany 
each game. 

In addition to the Moderate Sports section, the booklet 
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contains official rules for Swimming, Baseball, and Track 

and Field, and the general policies of the Committee. 

The book, which may be secured for 25c from any 
Spalding store, is full of practical help for the recrea- 
tion workers. 

OFFICIAL BASKETBALL GuIDE 1927-28. Spalding’s Ath- 
letic Library No. 700x. Published by the American 
Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, New 
York. Price, $.35 

This recently published handbook contains the official 
rules for basketball as codified and adopted by the Joint 
Committee representing the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, Amateur Athletic Union and the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 

Sam Ltoyp’s Tricks AND PUZZLEs. 
perimenter Publishing Company, 
New York. Price, $.50 
“An explanation of the fascination that recreational 

puzzles possess for so many of us is found in the dom- 

inant character istic of the human mind—curiosity. Human 
nature is ever inquisitive and flares with interest when 
confronted by a mystery. A puzzle is a direct, if jovial, 
challenge to this fundamental attribute of our being. 

‘You can’t discover me!’ jeers the puzzle from its craft- 

ily concocted concealment. ‘Oh! can’t I, though!’ is your 

mental response and the tussle is on.” 

Here are 107 pages of tricks, puzzles and conundrums 
arranged for the layman, student, puzzle fan or scientist. 
A book containing the answers may be secured free of 
charge from the publishers. In the quiet game room of 
the social center, and in the home, such a book as this 
has a real place. 

Course oF Stupy IN INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA, 
For Junior and Juvenile Clubs. By Mrs. William 
John Hall. Published by The National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, 45 W. 45th St., New 
York. Free. 

Here is a very interesting booklet for the use of 
youthful orchestra members, describing, as it does, the 
various instruments in an orchestra and giving sugges- 
tions for the organization of juvenile clubs. Programs 
are suggested for a series of club meetings and other 
information is given which makes this booklet practical 
and helpful. 

THE NATIONS OF THE WorLp. By the Faculty of Pub- 
lic School 53, Buffalo, New York. Published by 
A. S. Barnes and ( ‘ompany, New York. Price $2.00. 

This, the most recent edition to the “Pageants with a 
Purpose” series of which Linwood Taft is editor, is de- 
signed to show the contribution of the nations to civili- 
zation. 

The pageant was very successfully produced by Public 
School 53 of Buffalo. It has been written for a cast of 
from 300 to 400, although this number may be reduced 
to 100. It is in simple form and can be staged by people 
who have‘had little experience in pageantry. 

Some NEw PusticaTions ON CoMMUNITY Music 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City, has recently pub- 
lished a number of pamphlets which will be otf keen 
interest to recreation workers. They are as follows: 
Tue Toy SympHony—Suggestions for developing the 

rhythm orchestra as an educational and recreational 
activity for both children and adults 

GiviInGc OPERA WITH THE PHONOGRAPH—An elastic plan 
for utilizing the talking machine in a creative way 
as an educational and recreational instrument 

Quiz YoursELF oN Music—A Game and a Test. A list 
of questions on music and their answers, designed as 
a human interest text book for classes in music ap- 
preciation in the schools and for club study groups 

Stories OF AMERICA’S SonGcs—Descriptive notes on 
twenty favorites in song literature 

MusIcaL QuotTaTions—Statements by well known people 
on the importance and value of music. 

Alps TO THE PLAYGROUND Music ProGRAM 

The M. M. Cole Publishing Company, 615 S. Wabash 

Avenue, Chicago, has published three books which recrea- 
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tion workers will find useful in connection with their 

music program 

New STANDARD ENnporsep UKULELE Sonc Book. Con- 
tains 200 songs with words and introduces new three 
chord system. The book is written in the key of 
C. $25 

New STANDARD ENnporsep Harmonica Course. With a 
new system and 200 songs. $.25 

New STANDARD HARMONY CouRSE FOR THE HARMONICA. 
\ carefully compiled collection 2 and 3 part musical 
selections for harmonica bands, especially adapted 
for advanced work and exhibition purposes. $.25 

HARMONICA BANDS FoR Boys AND Grrts. Published by 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 45 
West 45th Street, New York City. One copy free 

In this attractive booklet will be found an account of 
the experiments in harmonica playing conducted by Albert 

N. Hoxie, well known as a pioneer in the movement, 

a description of what is being done in other cities, sug- 

gestions for the organization of classes and contests and 

directions for playing the harmonica. A number of il- 

lustrations: add to the attractiveness of the booklet. 

Tue Boys’ Busy Boox. By Chelsea Fraser. Published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. Price, 
$2.50 

The boy in his workshop is the concern of Mr. Fraser 
in this book in which he tells boys how to take care of 
their tools and shows them by a simply worded test 
and illuminating diagrams how to make all sorts of arti- 
cles—useful things for the kitchen, simple articles of 
furniture, material for games, both indoor and out, 
wind devices and many other articles of wood. There 
are special chapters devoted to work in metal, cement, 
paper and leather, so that no matter what the boy’s bent, 
he will find practical help. 


1000 ann One. Published by The Educational Screen, 
Inc., 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Price, $.75 

The compilers have listed here a thousand films which 


seem to them to be the best available in the non-theatrical 
and educational fields. The films are classified according 
to subject matter. Names of the distributors and other 
necessary information are given and a brief description 
of each film. 


Tue Toy SympHony OrcHestra. By J. Lilian Vande- 
vere. Published by C. C. Birchard & Company, 
Boston Mass. 

In this booklet of twenty-two pages the instruments 
making up the toy symphony orchestra are listed and 
described. Suggestions on organization are offered and 
music suggestions. 


Heart AND Atutetics. By Dr. Felix Deutsch and Dr. 
Emil Kauf. English Translation by Louis M. War- 
field, AB., M.D. Published by The C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. Price, $2.50 


“There is no single volume in the English language 
to which one can turn to find authoritative opinion upon 
the influence of athletics upon the heart,” states Dr. War- 
field, formerly Professor of Internal Medicine at the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Warfield has therefore 
felt it worthwhile to translate the volume, thereby giving 
the English speaking public interested in this important 
question the opportunity to read for itself the results 
in careful study made by Dr. Deutsch and Dr. Kauf of 
the examinations of several thousand men and women 
athletes whose cases the authors have followed for a 
number of years. 

ORGANIZATION OF RurAL CoMMuNItTy Burmpincs. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1192. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
x < 

Many people throughout the country have found much 
information of value to them in the series of bulletins 
on Rural Community Buildings issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The first of these Rural Commun- 
ity Buildings in the U. S. (Bulletin No. 825) gave a 
history of the movement and the story in detail of a few 
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Licensed under Patents *Junglegym’”’ Trade Mark 
of October 23, 192 Registered United States 
March 25, 1924 Patent Office 


Six Stories High 


What a playground the Junglegym is. High 
in exercising value, efficiency, quality, econ- 
omy, safety and in the affections of the 
children. 


Playing on it the children develop regard 


for the rights of others, in other words, 


sportsmanship They develop initiative, 
courage, self-reliance and imagination, 
things so necessary in later life. 


Junglegym No. 2—capacity 100 children 
$250 


Junglegym Jr. 


Made in either permanent gal 
vanized steel models for indoor 


or outdoor use, or of fine se- rar 
lected wood. Te, SNP 
HI tld 
3 $123 § WL 
rr $ 50 min 





Playground Department 
Chicopee Mass. 














representative types of buildings. Bulletin No. 1173, the 

second of the series entitled “Plans of Rural Community 

3uildings” contains the floor plans of 21 buildings. The 
present bulletin is designed to give suggestions on finan- 
cing and control of such buildings. 

CHILDREN’S THEATRES AND PLaAys. By _ Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay. Published by the D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. Price, $3.50 

Constance D’Arcy, whose plays for children and books 
and articles in the dramatic field are so well known and 
so widely used, has given us in Children’s Theatres and 

Plays, the results of her study in this country and Europe 

over a period of years. There are chapters on church 

plays, the school theatre and its festivals and notes on 
the art of children’s plays in general, on both the writing 
and producing side. The pageant and outdoor play come 
in for their share of discussion and there are lists and 
suggestions for the summer camp for pageantry and 
plays in gardens. Suggestions are offered for the cele- 
bration of a number of holidays and special days. The 
illustrations are unusually beautiful and many of them, 
in addition, are valuable in their suggestions for staging, 





Magazines and Pam- 
phlets Received 


Containing Articles of Interest to Recreation Executives 
MAGAZINES 
THE AMERICAN City. October, 1927. 
Planning and Administration of a Modern City’s 
Recreation 
New Park and Playground, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 
Do Small Playgrounds Increase Property Values? 
More Recreation Places for Negroes 
Rutherford’s Experiment in Motion Pictures 
Manufactured Dew for Lawns and Parks 
Park Values and Land Values 
THE AMERICAN City. November, 1927 
Happiness for Workers Rather than Ballyhoo for 
Industries 
By Karl E. Burr 
Planning the Main Thoroughfare and Open Spaces 
for an Entire Region 
By James Metzenbaum 
“Let’s Play Ba!l”—Winter Haven, Fia. 
How Milwaukee Grown-ups Play 
By Weaver W. Pangburn 
The Landscaping of School Playgrounds in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 
By Robert E. Munsey 
AMERICAN PuysicaL EpucaTion Review. October, 1927 
The Importance of the School Playground in the 
I'hysical Education Program 
3y James Frederick Rogers 
BEACH AND Poor. October, 1927 
Asheville, N. C., Promotes Aquatic Sports 
3y John D. Topping 
South Park Swimming Pool—Chicago, III. 
Cuitp Stupy 
The November issue of Child Study is devoted to a 
study of the gifted child. 
CuHILpREN. November, 1927 
What Toys for Your Children? 
By Charlotte G. Garrison and Alice Dalgliesh 
Motion Pictures for Children 
Reading with Your Children 
By Maud Dutton Lynch 
Books for Children 
Constructive Fun 
Tue Highway MacGAziIne. October, 1927 
Thorough Drainage Improves Asheville Municipal 
Golf Course 
By Moody S. Allen 
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Music SUPERVISORS JoURNAL. October, 1927 
Music’s Meaning to Humanity 
By Dr. Edward Howard Griggs 
PaRKs AND RECREATION. September-October, 1927 
First Steps in Stadium Operation 
By V. K. Brown 
A New Park and Playground Given to Los Angeles 
Th Practical Worker’s Bookshelf 
Los Angeles Recreation Work 
The Operation of a Neighborhood Park 
By C. E. Chambers 


QOvuarterLy MunicrpaAL Review or Houston.  Appril- 
September, 1927 
Six Hundred Thousand Attend Recreation Depart- 
ment Activities 


PAMPHLETS 


REPORT OF THE WESTCHESTER County ParK ComMIs- 
SIO 1927 
A Report or SAN Franctsco’s First Music WEEK 
REPORT OF THE DIVISION oF PARKS AND RECREATION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE—St. Louis, 1926- 
1927 
A RESEARCH INT He Economics or LANp Sup- 
DIVISIO 

By R t Whitten 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
Of Tue PLA p published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 
l 927 

STAT! rF New Yort ? 

CounTy or New Yor! { 

Before me 3 notary pul n and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personall appe es eS cher who having been duly sworn according 
to law lepose nd ys that he the Editor of THe PLAYGROUND, and 
that the following to t best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the rship, 1 igement (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), et of the fore | iblication for the date shown in the above 
caption, re ed | the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, P Law t Regulatior printed on the reverse of this form, 
t wit 

1. That the 1 es and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and =«busir manag ire 

Publisher Playground nd Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N Y 

Editor: H. S. Braucher 15 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

! lit H. S. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
g Artl Ww ! 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

i If owned by a corporation, its name and address 

" ediately thereunder the names and addresses 

ling one per cent or more of total amount 

it corporation, the names and addresses of the 


If owned by a firm, company, or other 

ind address, as well as those of each 

Recreat Associat of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
sidd rlisle, Pa.; William Butterworth, Moline, 

ce M. Clar Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer, 
ee Davison, Locust Valley, N. Y.; Mrs. Thomas 

Orange. N J John H. Finley, New York, eS Fy 





Hugh | e, Ne York, N. Y.; Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M 
Goethe, Sacra t ( M Charles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Austin E. Griffitl Seattle, Wash.; Charles Hayden, New York, N. Y.; 
Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohic Mrs. Francis deLacy Hyde, Plainfield, 
N. J Mr H R. I Portland, Maine; William Kent, Kentfield, 
Cal.; Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.; H. McK. Landon, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Mrs. Charles D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Ma Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y; 


. prir i, Mass.; Otto T. Mallory, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Walter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Maine; Eller 

l Harold H. Swift, Chicago, Lllinois; Frederick 
S. Titsworth, New York, N. Y Mr James W. Wadsworth, Washington, 
D. C.; J. C. Walsh, New Yor N. Y¥.; Frederick M. Warburg, New York, 





N. ¥ C. 8. We 1, Ser n, Pa.; Harris Whittemore, Naugatuck, Conn. ; 
John G. Winant, Concord, N. H.; Mrs. William H. Woodin, Jr., Plainfield, 
N. J 
That the t lers, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning ! 1 pe ent re of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
wr ott rit ire f ere are none, so siate.) None 
4 That the t parag next above, giving the names of the 
wne «th C and = ty holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of st ! r and = s¢ ty holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company | a i es where the stockholder or security holder 
appear Dp he book f r ompany as trustee or in any other fidu 
cla relation, t ar e person or corporation for whom such trustee 
! £ l give a é aid two paragraphs contain statements 
emt g aif 1 i ge and belief as to the circumstances and 
vd nd whicl ‘ ler and security holders who do _ not 
ar the book f e ¢ pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a pa y ther thar f a bona fide owner; and this afflant has 
t 7 believe that \ wher person, association, or corporation 
ha any interest direct r indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
ec han as tated by hi 
That t werage number of copies of each issue of this publication 
ld r distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the x nths preceding the date shown above is (this information 
is required fro laily publicatior only) 


H. 8. BRAUCHER 
me thig 19th day of September, 1927 
Cc. B. WILson. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1928.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before 





Free Trip to Europe 


You can earn a free trip to Europe 
next summer by enrolling your 
friends in our excellent Student 
Tours for 1928. Itineraries are 
now ready and include a cruise 
through the Mediterranean in spe- 
cially chartered steamers, as last 
year. Full information from 
Agency Department. 


Intercollegiate Travel Bureau 
2929 Broadway, New York City 


Fool Proof 


Over seventy years’ ex- 











perience in the making 
of outdoor water de- 
vices is behind the 
Murdock Outdoor 
Bubble Font for 


PARKS 
PLAYGROUNDS 
STREETS 


Write for handsome booklet “What To Know 
About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 








The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 






































___ (ticacoNormatScroo. 
ven Of Physical Fducation cue 


Trains young women for responsible positions as Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers and 
Swimming Instructors. Two and three year accredited Normal 
Courses. Constant demand for graduates. 

All branches under faculty of trained specialists Graduates 
from accredited High Schools admitted without examination. 
Complete modern equipment and fine dormitories 

Write for catalog and book of views. Mid-year term, Feb. 1. Address 


Frances Musselman, Principal, Box 518, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Il 
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PLAYGROUND 

















DIAMOND 
Pitching Shoes 





Official or Junior Weights 


Drop forged from gh grade tool steel and carefully heat treated 
Will not chip always have 2 smooth surface which 
will not cut or scratel nds 

Diamond Shoes « exactly to the requirements of the 

Nat al Horseshoe Pitchers Associaticn 
P up in pairs or outfits. 


ee : 
Aan TO ORGanize |! The Game Is Easily Started In 
PROM(:7 Your Town 











SHOE Ciug 





We ill | ad to send you copies of 

I let to Organize and Pro- 

a Hor Club.”” It gives full 

ils as to how to lay out courts, how 

ganize clubs, suggested programs of 

ties ample constitution and by- 

etc. We will also be glad to fur- 

h you with copies of the folders ‘‘How 

{ Play Horseshoe,’’ giving the official 
i t Ask about our horseshoe pitching 
; made up complete ready for in- 

atior They will save you all the 

e of having boxes made especially 


Diamond Calk Horseshoe Company 
1610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. 




















T YT "rr r 7 
COMMUNITY DRAMA 
For your program of indoor dramatics during 
the winter months you will find Community Drama 
invaluable. It contains detailed suggestions on the 
practical phases of play production—lighting, cos- 
tuming, scenery, rehearsals and the selection of 
plays—and chapters on junior drama, pageants 
religious drama and recreational dramatics. Equal- 
ly helpful and important is the second section of 
the book with its suggested programs for holidays 
and special days, and its lists of plays and 
pageants and sources of dramatic material. 
Send your order with $2.00 to— 
THE PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














WINTER SPporTS 








Ss 





February Holidays 


Lincoln’s Birthday 


The Lincoln’s Birthday Program issued by the 
P. R. A. A. contains, in addition to an excerpt from 
Lincoln’s Autobiography, three short plays by R. 
W. Hatch, an authority on Lincoln who has col- 
lected data for his intimate little sketches from 
information gleaned in visiting the southern TIli- 
nois towns where Lincoln lived as a boy and young 
man. These ten to fifteen minute sketches are ad- 
mirable for high school assemblies and can be used 
with any community program. Patriotic songs of 
the period are also suggested in this bulletin, as 
well as recitations, a list of plays arranged ac- 
cording to grades, and a list of plays for adults. 

$.25 


Valentine’s Day 


Of course you are looking for a clever Valentine 
party and one that is entirely different. We have 
Dan Cupid’s own suggestions for just such a frolic, 
one which never lags from the time the guests ar- 
rive until the evening is over An Affair of 
Hearts, by Era Betzner, tells you how to write 
enticing invitations, how to decorate in an unus- 
ually charming way, and gives enough suggestions 
to entertain a large or small group for several 
hours. The bulletin also contains New Loves for 
Old, a dainty Valentine play by Lucy Barton, a 
program of tableaux and music, and a list of plays, 
dialogues, songs and recitations, $.25 


Washington’s Birthday 


If your group plans to celebrate February 22nd 
either with a gay party or with a more formal 
nrogram, helpful suggestions will be found in the 
bulletin, How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday. 
A playlet for eleven girls, The General Goes Home, 
by Lucy Barton, is a feature of the bulletin. New 
York in 1783 is the quaint setting for the delight- 
ful little play which runs about twenty minutes 
and is well adapted to the grades. Suggestions for 
a party, lists of recitations, plays and musical 
numbers suitable for the holiday, and full direc- 
tions for dancing a charming minuet are also in- 
cluded in the program. $.25 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 
Maintaining Community Drama Service 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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